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REMINISCENCES OF CONGREGATIONALISM 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

PREPARED FOR THE JUBILEE MEETING OF 1881. 



-♦♦- 



It seems fitting on this occasion for some one who recollects 
the commencement of the Congregational Union, and who 
enjoyed the friendship of its founders, to gather up per- 
sonal recollections of that event, and also of the men who 
were connected with it As I happen to be amongst the few 
remaining who shared in that privilege, it falls to my lot, 
with the approval and sympathy of my honoured brethren, 
to attempt the fulfilment of a task, as difficult as it is wel- 
come. A review of characters and incidents fifty years 
ago, illustrating the state of our denomination at that time, 
naturally suggests a comparison between the past and the 
present, and calls for some attempt, however imperfect, to 
reckon up such gains and losses as are involved in the 
ecclesiastical and religious changes through which, as a body, 
we have passed during that period. 

I have recently returned from a charming tour in the 
Bavarian highlands; and, as in company with a beloved 
brother of our communion, I descended into the magnificent 
valley of the Inn, we found the interest and pleasure of 
retrospection to be exceedingly great. To look back on scenes 
we had passed — on green valleys and purple hills receding 
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into mysterious remoteness — ^awakened an enthusiasm it 
would be difficult to express. Perhaps we were under the 
spell described by a British bard, 

** Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue." 

But we certainly brought away with us images accurately 
photographed on' our minds ; and, as we descended the zig- 
zag pass, which disclosed new objects to our eager gaze, we 
compared what we had left behind with what at the instant 
was opening on our eyes. Comparison blended with retro- 
spectioUy judgment was exercised as well as memory, and 
we balanced what the windings of our journey opened with 
that which the same windings closed. What was left behind 
was measured against that which was reached. Where all 
was exciting and everything ministered to our instruction, we 
involuntarily took account of many a loss and many a gain 
through successive changes in the abounding landscape; 
and ever and anon, as we missed sight of a noble mountain 
or a lovely glen, we found compensation in the windings 
of a river or the depths of a wood. As we advanced it 
was not all gain, nor was it all loss. And that journey down 
a hill in the bosom of the Tyrol is just a parable of the 
journey I now venture to undertake down the hill of fifty 
years. The intermediate objects between its summit and 
its foot I do not mean to describe. They belong not to 
my theme ; but I shall strive, as well as I can, to revive my 
impressions of what I was familiar with half a century since, 
to paint what I saw in that now remote stage of my long 
life journey, comparing it, as impartially as i>ossible, with 
what I find around, me at the present day. It is possible 
that the poet's lines may apply to some parts of my descrip- 
tion, and that my constitutional failing in relation to estimates- 
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of bygone days may lay me open to criticism ; but I shall 
endeavour to be as fair as I can, and in my love for the old 
not overlook the claims of the new. 

A detailed account of the origin of the Union I ddr not 
pretend to give, nor any full-length portraits of its fathers 
and founders can I hang upon your walls. Neither must 
any one expect a profound and elaborate inquiry into the 
causes, relations, and tendencies of what has gone on in our 
denomination .since the Union was formed. I offer only a 
few rough sketches ; I present only a few salient points. 
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I. 

THE FIRST QUARTER OF THIS CENTURY. 

At that period two aspects of Independency were apparent 
— the conservative and the progressive. 

I do not know that I can better illustrate this than by 
a reference to my native city. Down to the early part of 
this century the only representation of our principles in 
Norwich, with a transient exception, was at the Old Meeting 
House. There a church assembled which traced its origin 
to the Commonwealth, when it was under the pastoral care 
of the celebrated William Bridge. It rose to social im- 
portance during the last century, numbering amongst its 
members men of money and position, one of whom be- 
queathed considerable endowments, and enriched the com- 
munity with a donation of sacramental plate in solid silver. 
I well remember the costly vessels, typifying the respectability 
of those to whom they belonged ; and though the wealth of 
the people declined after the present century opened, the 
Old Meeting stood first and foremost amongst East Anglian 
Societies. Everything used to be conducted with the 
greatest propriety on the part of the people, whilst old 
Samuel Newton, the pastor — wearing a full-bottomed wig, 
and accustomed to smoke a pipe on his way to worship — 
ruled his flock with rather high-handed notions of clerical 
authority. I have heard some curious stories on this subject ; 
for instance, that when he received a memorial complaining 
of certain things in his ecclesiastical administration, he pro- 
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posed and accomplished the excision of the memorialists 
from the roll of membership. But there must have been 
redeeming points in his character, for to the end of a long 
life he maintained the prosperity of the church ; and there 
lingered for many years traditions of his sitting in old age 
on an elevated chair to preach, impressing the audience 
with his venerable appearance. I have in my possession 
one of his letters, in which he gives an account of a sermon 
he had delivered ; and from this I gather that his preaching 
was very plain, very simple, very practical. 

After his decease there followed ministers of a different 
stamp. William Hull, who renounced Independency, and 
entered the Church of England .; Stephen Morell, a young 
man of culture, whose pastorate was cut short by early 
death ; and John Boutetlnnes, a man of considerable power, 
and with a surprising gift of ready utterance — he was my 
pastor, and I loved and honoured him as an intimate 
friend. The people all through continued fond of old- 
fashioned ways ; and, to their credit be it said, that whilst 
stiff and rigid in maintaining ancient customs, they cultivated 
a spirit of tender devotion, Sunday services being sweetly 
redolent of holy incense, which went up from altars of 
pure hearts to God's white throne in heaven. 

At the date referred to, a second church was formed in 
the city ; not the result of a secession, but through the 
awakening effect of John Alexander's ministry, who, as a 
Hoxton student, went down to preach at the Tabernacle. 
It was a kind of revivalistic movement. A flourishing 
congregation was collected, fresh life touched the Noncon- 
formist citizens ; and if old Samuel Newton had been a type 
of denominational conservatism, young John Alexander 
became a type of denominational progress. 

I sometimes listened to his voice as he preached in the 
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Lancastrian schoolroom and the old French church, pre- 
vious to the erection of Princes Street chapel in 1819. I 
well remember him, as a youth ** with a ruddy countenance," 
standing erect, his memory filled with words as well as 
thoughts, rather rhetorical in style, abounding in figurative 
turns of illustration, repeating apt quotations from Scripture 
and from sacred song, with now and then a striking anecdote 
— the discourse being delivered in rather plaintive tones, the 
delivery slow and cautious at the commencement, waxing 
into fervour towards the close, and from first to last of a 
Nestor-like quality, falling gentle as a snowflake, without the 
coldness of its touch. It was said of Mr. Alexander by a 
competent critic that he was **a neat workman." His 
points were thought out with sharpness and precision ; as 
they were pleasant to hear so they were easy to remember, 
like " nails fastened in a sure place." His perorations were 
often most impressive, and though he could sometimes deal 
with the consciences of his hearers in a way truly terrific, he 
was generally pathetic and tender. I may add, that through 
a long life, surrounded by changes intellectual, social, 
ecclesiastical, and political, he guarded against prejudice; 
he eschewed what is narrow, he appreciated what is generous, 
and he rendered allowance for infirmities; he gave his 
neighbours credit for conscientiousness wherever that was 
possible ; he never made an enemy, never lost a friend. As 
might be expected from his large-heartedness, he threw him- 
self with more than common ardour into the advocacy of 
great religious movements, and ever remained a zealous 
friend to Sunday-schools and the cause of education in 
general The Bible Society, the Tract Society, the London 
Missionary Society, the County Association, and the City 
Mission received his untiring support year after year in a 
er far beyond what is common in our day. 
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I have thought it fitting to introduce at once this recollec- 
tion of an old and dear friend, who so well represented the 
advanced movement to which these pages relate, and who, 
if not one of the fathers, was one of the founders of the 
Union, and became chairman in 1853. No opportunity of 
mentioning a name I cannot omit will occur hereafter as 
good as this. 

The state of things in Manchester, I suppose, was dif- 
ferent from that presented at Norwich. Congregationalism 
in Lancashire did not run back, at least in any strong line, to 
Commonwealth times ; Presbyterianism being in the ascen- 
dant down to the middle of the last century, and some ot 
the Independent churches being, more or less, outgrowths 
of the Methodist revival. The wise and venerable Roby, 
the cultured and eloquent McAU, were specimens, neither 
of strict Congregational conservatism nor of fresh Congrega- 
tional progression, but rather a pleasant combination of both 
tendencies, a blending of old and new. 

A spirit of pulpit teaching, akin somewhat to that which 
had been introduced into the pulpits of the Establishment 
by Newton, Romaine, and others, then largely diffused itself 
throughout our denomination, and the effect was that large 
numbers of pious Church people, who had come under the 
inspiration of those remarkable men, but who could not find 
in their parish pulpits what they wished, addicted them- 
selves to frequent attendance on Sunday nights at Dissenting 
chapels, where the gospel, according to their views, was 
being faithfully preached. At the same time, the men who 
formed the vanguard of this somewhat new and growing 
army, united wherever they had an opportunity with the 
Evangelical clergy in circulating the JBible and religious 
tracts, whilst their efforts also were strenuously employed 
in maintaining the London Missionary Society, our principal 
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ministers at that period being much engaged on deputation 
work, which in some instances occupied them for many 
weeks together. 

A full and correct view of our position in the religious 
world at that time cannot be obtained without a careful 
notice of this fact. It is also important before proceeding 
further to give some attention to our colleges and their 
tutors, as it was the fashion in those days to call them. 
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II. 

OUR COLLEGES. 

Dissenting Colleges are different from those of our 
National Universities in this respect, that they are almost 
exclusively employed in the education of young men for the 
ministry, and therefore their religious character is promin- 
ently marked. The earlier academies were little more than 
private schools, conducted by ministers on their own re- 
sponsibility, who admitted lay students as well as those 
intended for the pastorate, and therefore they were only in 
a small measure representative of the religious condition of 
the churches to which they belonged. But when in the 
course of the last century they were placed under the con- 
trol of trustees and committees, and were all but confined 
to the preparation of the rising ministry for its sacred work, 
they acquired a decidedly representative character ; and the 
sentiments held by the tutors and promoted amongst the 
students were, in fact, pulsations by which the spiritual 
health of the denomination identified with them might be 
accurately judged. 

Turning to look at the Independent Academies, as they 
were generally called down to the time when the Union 
originated, we can discover even in the middle of the last 
century, the two streams of influence I have indicated 
flowing side by side. The Stepney Institution, nursed by 
the King's Head Society, so called from the place of meet- 
ing, was an offspring of the old dissent, with its venerable 
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traditions and its cherished proprieties, its dislike to innova- 
tion, and its fear of everything fanatical. The academy 
founded by Dr. Doddridge at Northampton partook, at 
least after his death, under the management of the Coward 
trustees, much of the same character. But the Societas 
Evangelicay as it was pedantically denominated — devoting 
itself to the advancement of Home Missionary operations, 
and commencing an academy in the main for that purpose 
— unmistakably belonged to what may be called the new 
dissent, with its Evangelical zeal and fervour, derived in a 
measure from the great Methodist movement of the age. 
Homerton, Coward, and Highbury, were the three estab- 
lishments into which finally these educational enterprises 
settled down ; and whilst the first two might be said to per- 
petuate the spirit and temper of a former period, the last 
proceeded in lines laid by modern religious revivalism. 

Dr. Pye-Smith and Mr. Walford presided over Homerton 
Academy for many years before the Congregational Union 
came into existence. With the first of these distinguished 
scholars I had but a very slight personal acquaintance. My 
knowlege of him was derived from his public reputation and 
from the conversation of his friends. He was a conserva- 
tive of old-fashioned Independency in its theological phases, 
a studious maintainer of Augustinianism, after the Calvinistic 
type, walking in the steps of Owen and Thomas Goodwin 
rather than in those of John Howe or Richard Baxter. 
Also, in ecclesiastical matters, he was jealous of innovation 
on the strict independency of Congregational Churches. 
But he took part in some of the early meetings of the 
Union, and that he was not more prominent might be 
the result of his extreme deafness. Conservative in some 
repects, he was at the same time a man of very advanced 
views respecting criticism and science. He occupied a 
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front place amongst English - German students of his 
day, and mastered most of the commentaries of the chief 
scholars of the " Fatherland," with a judgment discrim- 
inating and appreciative. His eminence as a Hebrew and 
Greek scholar rendered him an able critic of the Old and 
New Testaments ; and his works on " The Scripture 
Testimony to the Messiah," and " The Sacrifice and Priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ," retain a high value, even when read 
in the light of modern advanced scholarship. His diligence 
and conscientiousness in seeking the true meaning of Scrip- 
ture, viewed in all its parts and in its harmony as a whole, 
gave him precedence above some illustrious Puritan divines. 
His habit of " posting up the Bible," as he called it, and 
bringing his criticisms to bear on his theology, rather than 
bringing his theology to bear on his criticisms, deserves the 
highest praise. His courageous independence of judgment 
with relation to the canonicity of Solomon's Song exposed 
him to animadversions, which he bore with exemplary meek- 
ness ; but his reverence for Divine Revelation could not be 
surpassed, and his devout piety was so obvious as to be 
universally acknowledged. At a time when modem geology 
was regarded with suspicion, the temper of mind just 
indicated further appeared in reference to the antiquity of 
the earth, and the extent of the Deluge ; and in meetings of 
the British Association he was treated as a well-informed 
and unprejudiced geologist. In accordance with his scien- 
tific convictions, he interpreted parts of the book of Genesis 
in a manner then unusual, though common enough now. 

Mr. Walford was an intimate personal friend of mine in 
his old age, the Mentor of my youth. He possessed much 
original power, and attained to eminence in scholarship, 
both classical and sacred. But he had ways of his own, 
and never could be persuaded to read Hebrew with points, a 
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defect which excited the pity of his learned colleague. I 
never knew a man who more completely mastered Butler 
and Edwards. He had " The Analogy " and " The Free- 
dom of the Will " at his fingers* ends. It was a treat to take 
a country walk with this theological sage, as I often did, 
and listen to him, as he paused in the ramble, to expound 
the principles and propositions of his favourite authors. 
There could be no mistake about his pronounced Calvinism, 
which he wrought out into a compact and definite system, 
the joints of his reasoning being admirably reticulated; 
and, given his premisses, there was no escaping his conclu- 
sions. But to think of him simply as a rigid metaphysician 
would be unjust to his memory. A foe to all which he 
regarded as enthusiasm, he preserved a devout habit of 
mind, excelling in social and public exercises of devotion, 
and leaving behind him an admirable little book on " The 
Method of Prayer," and a pious commentary on the Psalms 
and the Epistle to the Romans. 

In Highbury College it was my privilege to be a student 
for four years. Dr. William Harris was theological tutor 
when I entered in 1828; but I never enjoyed his instruc- 
tion, my class not entering at the time into his depart- 
ment. I rarely saw him, and our acquaintance with each 
other was very slight; but of Dr. Henderson, his suc- 
cessor, and of his two colleagues, Dr. Burder and Dr. Halley, 
I saw much, and my friendship with all three in after years 
proved a source of unalloyed gratification. The first was 
an accomplished Hebraist, reading with as much ease the Old 
Testament in the original as his pupils could do so in Eng- 
lish ; and winning, if I remember right, from Dr. Pye-Smith, 
the compliment that he did not feel worthy to carry Dr. 
Henderson's books. The second was a methodical thinker, 
a great admirer of Dugald Stuart's philosophy, an admirable 
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teacher of homiletics, a shrewd critic of sermons, an earnest 
preacher of the gospel, a laborious pastor, and a perfect 
Christian gentleman. The third so recently left the world 
that a large number of my readers knew him well, and can- 
not forget his occasional bursts of impassioned oratory at 
public meetings, his fondness for indulging in personal 
reminiscences and anecdotes of departed friends, his kind- 
ness pf heart, and his diligence as a preacher of the gospel 
to the end of life; at the same time, his Congregational 
Lectures on the Sacraments remain with the public at 
large, a monument of his learning and acuteness, worthy of 
the theological student's attentive perusal 

In connection with the institutions now named, I may re- 
mark that the students at Homerton and the students at High- 
bury saw very little of each other ; not that there was any 
antagonism between them, but only a lurking idea on the part 
of the former that they were the better scholars, to which the 
latter responded by thinking, if they did not say it, that they 
were the better preachers. The two tendencies of which I 
have spoken were manifestly at work in these neighbouring 
schools of the prophets ; and it was a good thing when they, 
together with the establishment supported by Coward's 
Trust, were merged into New College, where the two ten- 
dencies are blended together, rivalry is at an end, and the 
teachers and the taught will, I trust, ever strive to combine 
superior scholarship with ministerial spirituality and fervour. 

Of the other educational institutes I can say but little, 
simply because my acquaintance with them at the time I 
speak of was exceedingly small. Dr. Burder, indeed, often 
referred to Dr. Payne, the Principal at Exeter, to which city 
the academy from Axminster was removed, to become after- 
wards the Western College in Plymouth. Dr. Payne had 
a great turn for metaphysical theology, and we used one 
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of his volumes as a Highbury text-book; and as author 
of the Congregational Lecture on Original Sin, and the 
chartered blessings forfeited by Adam's transgression, he is 
known as an advocate of what fifty years ago was called 
moderate Calvinism. Of the same system Dr. Edward 
Williams, of Rotherham Academy, was an earlier and more 
distinguished expounder, in his book on " The Equity and 
Sovereignty of God," and in his copious notes to Edwards's 
" Freedom of the Will :" a similar path of theological thought, 
narrowed perhaps rather than widened, was pursued by 
William Vint and Walter Scott, successively tutors at 
Airedale. The trust-deed of Airedale College provided that 
therein "should be taught and inculcated the doctrines 
contained in the Shorter Catechism, composed by the As- 
sembly of Divines convened at Westminster," and that none 
holding different tenets should exercise any power or become 
students in the college. It was in reference to the doctrines 
thus enjoined as of authority, that one, hereafter to be 
noticed, * exclaimed: ** From these rudiments of speculative 
and practical theology we have never diverged. These 
have been our solace ^nd our song when persecution raged ; 
these have been our stay and anchor in the more dangerous 
period of the calm. They were the watch towers by day ; 
they kept our forefathers secure when all around them 
frowned, and can only keep us spiritually minded now that 
all around us smile ; they made our dungeon sweet, and 
can only make our palace safe." 

' Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds. 
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III. 

DIVERSITIES OF OPINION. 

The main tendencies embodied in the examples I have cited 
require to be more distinctly stated, in order that it may be 
understood how they bear upon the origin of the Congre- 
gational Union. Ecclesiastical and doctrinal conservatism 
developed itself in strong attachment to Calvinistic views, 
and also to the following principles, — that a complete power 
of government and action exists in every Congregational 
church ; also that the pastor, the deacons, and the private 
members make up a corporate ecclesiastical body, not only 
eapable of entirely managing its own affairs, but bound to 
exercise such management, and to watch sedulously against 
whatever might imperil its integrity. This policy, be it 
observed, was not maintained on grounds of simple expe- 
diency, it was not based chiefly on principles of religious 
freedom ; but a jus divinum^ a Divine right was claimed 
for such a particular constitution of social spiritual life. 
No admission was made to the effect that the New Tes- 
tament leaves Church polity entirely or almost an open 
question; on the contrary, the contention was that Christ 
and His apostles laid down principles and supplied pre^ 
cedents and that from these may be satisfactorily drawn an 
outline of discipline and worship. No Bishop could be more 
decided in maintaining the Divine origin of Episcopacy; no 
Presbyterian could be more sure of the Divine origin of 
united congregations and ruling synods, than were the 
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such care as this, they thought, would spring a leak, and 
perhaps go to the bottom. 

Moreover, they believed that the organization of Church 
work on any large scale, though seeming to promise great 
results, might generate evils not anticipated at first. With 
some pastors at the beginning of the century, the London 
Missionary Society found no favour. Machinery of that 
sort outside Independent churches was suspected of being 
useable for purposes which people less sagacious did not 
apprehend; and in connection with home work, anything 
of that comprehensive kind, it was thought, might be found 
to generate a money power capable of being turned into an 
engine of despotism. 

All this, and a great deal more, I can testify from my 
own recollection, was said in private, as well as in public, by 
these worthies of whom I would speak with reverence; and 
I see at the bottom of what they saw, instincts regarding 
Churches themselves as the proper agencies for Christian 
usefulness, worth being pondered by those who are apt to 
look with pity on conservatism of every kind. 

To turn for a moment to the other tendency, that out of 
which our Union sprung. 

I may oberve that the men who headed the new move- 
ment were, for the most part, moderate Calvinists, not 
rejecting the Assembly's Catechism, but giving it rather a 
liberal interpretation, accordant with the teaching of such 
men as Dr. Williams and Andrew Fuller, the latter of whom 
exerted a very powerful influence upon theological develop- 
ments amongst Nonconformists generally. 

But just now, in relation to this part of my subject, the 
ecclesiastical views entertained by the founders of the Union 
need a fuller specification. They may be thus expressed. 
The integrity of individual churches need not be impaired 
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by a true method of organic union. The nature of the 
organism is the thing to be considered. Primitive English 
Independency was not isolation. In some cases it compre- 
hended people living at considerable distances from one 
another. The Independents of Norwich and Yarmouth for 
a time formed only one church. Moreover, they had their 
messengers. They transferred members from place to place> 
acknowledging in this way a principle of consociation. 
County unions, an outgrowth at the close of the eighteenth 
century, already existed, and were developing themselves 
into active forms without endangering our principles. More- 
over, it was said, our Independency is a sort of centrifugal 
force; it is like the momentum and bias of the separate 
planets, each taking its own course, fulfilling its own orbit. 
Would not a counteracting cefitripetal force be an advan- 
tage, like that attractive energy which keeps the planets 
within proper bounds, and binds them together into one 
harmonious system ? Forces go in pairs in God's universe. 
So principles should go in pairs in God*s Church. Besides, 
corporate congregational action is most desirable, as wit- 
nessed in other branches of Dissent, and also as it relates to 
the Church of England. Cohesion strengthens Methodism. 
Cannot we have a cohesion apart from an overruling 
Conference? Against a supreme authority we protest; 
but consultation, counsel, advice, might be a blessing. 
At present, so said one, we Independents resemble arms 
and legs moving in odd kinds of spontaneous action — 
sometimes kicking and fighting with one another. Would 
it not be good to have a united living body ? Besides, in 
our relation to the Church of England, in the maintenance 
of our principles, in the removal of our grievances, would 
not union be strength ? In this way our fathers talked fifty 
years ago. 
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Now it must be observed that throughout this kind of 
argumentation there was no sacrifice made of the principle 
of Independency. Its Divine origin was not given up. 
Scripture proofs might not be specified so precisely as they 
had been ; but Scripture proofs were by no means surrendered. 
The ground of mere expediency, so far as I recollect, was 
chosen by few, if any, amongst the progressionists of the 
period. Scripture was appealed to in introductory dis- 
courses delivered by the more advanced teachers. They 
did not think that the New Testament furnished a minute 
l)]an of Church order, like the pattern given to Moses on 
the Mount ; they used to say thaty but they believed and 
taught that fundamental principles were to be found in the 
Book — such as the spirituality of Christ's Church, its non- 
political character, its independence of the State, its support 
by the voluntary principle, the official equality of pastors, 
the maintenance of the deaconship, and the right of the 
people to control affairs. 

Though distinctions are to be made between the two 
classes I have described, it is not to be inferred that they 
stood aloof from each other, that in any proper sense 
they formed two parties, or that they carried on public 
controversy beyond an occasional letter in magazines with 
reference to minor diversities of opinion. Their modes 
of presenting doctrinal truth and ecclesiastical principles 
at the ordination of ministers were pretty much the 
same ; and here I may add, that though a diversity in the 
mode of ordination obtained — some preferring the imposition 
of hands, others objecting to that ceremony — they were all 
very particular in requiring from the candidate a statement 
of Christian experience, a distinct confession of Christian 
belief, and a clear exposition of ecclesiastical principles. 
Especially noticeable is it that they vied with each other in 
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Evangelical teaching and appeals. They had, as we have 
seen, very decided views of the redemptive nature of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ The gospel was in their estimation 
not a mere system of morality, however elevated ; but a 
revelation of Divine grace in the salvation of sinners, to be 
secured by faith in the Son of God. 
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IV. 

CHAPEL BUILDING. 

One of the consequences of a progressive spirit amongst 
Congregationalists was the impetus given to chapel building 
sixty or seventy years ago. It appeared just before the 
establishment of the Union, and operated in harmony with 
that movement. 

One person above all others took the lead in that goodly 
enterprise. Many amongst us now never knew, or can but 
indistinctly remember, Thomas Wilson, the treasurer of 
Highbury College. His portrait used to hang in the Con- 
gregational Library — the cradle of the Union. His grey 
hair and dark eyebrows, and the characteristic attitude in 
which he was wont to sit, smoothing his knee with one 
hand and his chin with tlie other — all these things were 
suggested to me when I looked on the picture, where 
he is represented with a plan of his darling academy 
before him. He devoted himself to ' the prosperity 
of that institution, to the encouragement of young men 
who were fit candidates for the ministry, and to securing 
appropriate pastorates in which they might fulfil their 
high vocation. In connection with this primary effort he 
employed much of his time and property in the work of 
chapel building. Claremont Chapel, Paddington Chapel, 
and Craven Chapel, not to mention others in London, are 
monuments of his zeal in this department of Christian 
service; and to single out one of them at this moment, 
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I would refer to Paddington. The chapel now is more 
ornate than it was then. It wore an aspect ' in early 
days such as would now be esteemed by no means archi- 
tecturally graceful, either without or within; but a noble 
congregation was there gathered, including many persons 
of wealth, culture, and high social position. James 
Stratten occupied the pulpit, a man of singular gifts, as 
remarkable in appearance as he was in voice and mind and 
culture. He could utter dulcet tones, and then swell into 
an organ-like burst of power, while his eye, now soft and 
gentle, would eagle-like dilate into a fiery flash; and his 
thoughts, harmonising with his voice and his countenance, 
passed from what was tender and pensive to what was grand 
and even sublime. In his old days I have heard him speak of 
his early ministry with a pardonable enthusiasm, and to use 
his own expression, there was an aroma in many a Sunday 
morning worship full of celestial fragrance. I never knew 
a man equally remarkable for singularities and for the unity 
into which they were all reduced. He resembled one of 
Rembrandt's pictures, which present a contrast of deep 
shadow and brilliant light mellowed into perfect harmony- 
Mr. Wilson was a person of great sagacity, and selected the 
right man for the right place; and the career of his son-in-law 
at Paddington, appointed not from partiality, but a sense of 
fitness, did eminent credit to his judgment and wisdom. 
When the preacher had gathered around him a sympathetic 
audience, they chose him as their pastor, and through his 
successful and prolonged labours a large portion of the cost 
of the building, as he told me himself, was refunded out of 
the minister's salary. Mr. Stratten, like Mr. Wilson, belonged 
to the progressionist school, uniting intense Evangelical sen- 
timents to what might be called liberal views of Church 
policy, and a catholic spirit which embraced Dissenters 
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and Churchmen in bonds of loving friendship. Mr. Straiten 
was a ' man of considerable culture, of a poetical tempera- 
ment, yet sometimes manifesting a philosophical insight into 
things ; and, avoiding ruts of language as well as ruts of 
thinking, he gave a freshness to his discourses not common 
in those days. But for some reason he never appeared in 
close identification with the Congregational Union, though, 
I believe, he never opposed it He was in this like some 
others I shall have to mention. 

In the country, as well as in London, Mr. Wilson was a 
wxll-known chapel builder and chapel restorer; and, of 
course, people with chapel cases when they came to town 
did not fail to pay him a visit. In Reigate he reared, not 
the existing edifice, but a small primitive structure, in which 
I preached as a student. At Tunbridge Wells he secured a 
dilapidated Presbyterian meeting-house, in which Dr. Watts 
had preached on visiting the famous watering-place; and 
having renovated it somewhat, secured a minister, Benjamin 
Slight, my fellow-student, who there laid the foundation of 
an Independent church, which, worshipping in a modern 
structure, continues unto this day. In Northampton Mr. 
Wilson built what was then considered a spacious place of 
w^orship, where my friend Mr. Prust fulfilled a successful 
ministry of fifty years. As an illustration of the way in 
which the new progressive movement sometimes crossed 
the paths of old conservative dissent, I may remark that a 
little irritation arose in the minds of those who supported 
•**an old cause," when they saw a London gentleman 
obtruding himself, as they thought, upon a field of labour 
which properly belonged to them. People at the Meeting- 
house^ as such buildings were then usually called, looked 
shy when they heard of a chapel ; but gradually alienation 
was overcome, and both parties worked together for the 
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furtherance of religion in the locality which they occupied. 
It was the policy of Mr. Wilson to conciliate Church people 
as much as possible. I have heard this from his own lips. 
So he recommended the Highbury students to wear a pulpit 
gown, to use the Lord's Prayer, and, whilst maintaining 
Dissecting principles, to avoid giving needless offence to 
members of the Establishment. Partly as the result of this, 
but much more in consequence of faithful Evangelical 
preaching, a large number of Church people, as I have 
intimated already, attended at these places of worship, 
especially on a Sunday evening. In other instances, un- 
connected with Mr. Wilson's plans, it was common for 
those outside the sphere of Dissent to drop in at our religious 
services ; and during the earlier period of my Windsor minis- 
try, a considerable proportion of my congregation consisted 
of those who in the morning had attended the parish church ; 
many of them at length not only became stated hearers, but 
joined our communion. 
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V. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY. 

A LOCAL habitation was prepared for the Union before it 
was formed. A cradle was judiciously provided ere the 
child was born ; and though certain founders of the Library- 
became very soon afterwards founders of the Union, they 
said nothing of the latter in the prospectus which they issued. 
In that document they refer to the Red Cross Street 
Library, founded by Dr. Williams, and then under the 
control of Presbyterian Trustees, who, in the exercise of 
" free thought " and religious liberty, had widely diverged 
from the opinions of the founder. This is suggested as a 
reason for securing what was called a " Denominational 
House," where orthodox Independents might transact their 
business on premises of their own ; the example of the 
Baptists, who had a librar}» and museum at Bristol, and of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, who had rooms and premises 
contiguous to City Road Chapel, and of the Countess of 
Huntingdon's Connection, which had a house close to Spa 
Fields, being cited in favour of the enterprise. Congre- 
gationalists, it was urged, had no right to use the London 
Missionary Society's office in Austin Friars, where they had 
been holding their meetings, as that office did not belong 
to the denomination, the Missionary Society being of a 
catholic character. Taverns and coffee - houses, it was 
alleged, had been places where for some time the Congre- 
gational Board had met to its great inconvenience ; and the 
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drift of the appeal went to show that it was desirable to 
provide special premises for the accommodation of the 
body. Accordingly, a building in Bloomfield Street, which 
had been a concert-room, was purchased and adapted for 
Congregational purposes; and there it was that the im- 
portant institution, now fifty years old, first saw the light. 

The prime mover in this step of advance, and one of the 
early Secretaries of the Union, was John Blackburn. I 
see him now with his reddish hair, his bland countenance ; 
I hear him now with his somewhat inharmonious but 
pathetic voice. He was minister at Claremont Chapel, 
built by Mr. Wilson, and was fifty years ago in the zenith of 
his popularity, a popularity stronger in his own neighbour- 
hood than in other parts of the country. He was a wonder- 
ful worker, a diligent pastor, editor of the Congregational 
Magazine^ member of many and many a committee, and 
a frequent preacher and speaker for religious societies. 
Pecuniary difficulties, more through the fault of others than 
himself it is said, threw some cloud over his latter days ; 
but I believe he was a truly Christian man, who warmly 
loved the Master, and eminently served the cause. In the 
Congregational Library he took the greatest interest. He 
wrote for it, spoke on its behalf, and collected money 
towards its funds. That Congregational Library, a poor 
place compared with the Memorial Hall, was something to 
be proud of when I was young. It had offices which, if 
not spacious, served their purpose for awhile ; and at the 
top of the house was a large room where I sometimes took 
part in conferences touching the affairs of the denomination. 
But the library — rather ostentatiously described as fifty feet 
long, twenty-five feet wide, and nineteen in height — was after 
all but an humble affair. There we used to assemble, and 
found in it at first ample space for our tiny numbers. What 
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a contrast to the Free Trade Hall of Manchester and the 
Autumnal Assembly of 1881 ! There was a small music 
gallery at the end near the door ; opposite to it, at the upper 
part, hung Mr. Wilson's portrait, and on the right hand 
was a large picture of Lord Holland and Lord John Russell, 
then great political heroes specially honoured by Noncon- 
formists. There were forms on each side, with rows in the 
middle ; when empty, not very picturesque, when filled, not 
very convenient. But there our fathers did some good 
work ; how I shall presently explain. 

But what is a library without books? Books were 
earnestly desired by Mr. Blackburn, who was a great reader, 
and something of a bibliographer, especially in the Puritan 
line; but the person who did most to fill the empty shelves 
was Joshua Wilson, the son of the good Thomas. He gave 
a large number of volumes, for he was always buying them 
without knowing where to put them ; and, unlike many book 
collectors, he knew as much of the inside as the outside of 
his treasures, and had collected an immense fund of infor- 
mation respecting Nonconformity, though not able always to 
put his hand on what he wanted. And here I see the shadow 
of another person looking over the shoulder of Joshua 
Wilson. It is Benjamin Hanbury, one of the most learned 
men in Puritan literature that I ever met with — a regular 
bookworm, erudite in reference to all manner of ugly little 
tracts of different editions, which were to him as the gold of 
Ophir. • He published three volumes of Memorials, not of 
a sensational character, not such as would keep young ladies 
awake on a summer's afternoon or a winter's night, but full 
of good hard stuff, which young brethren of an historical turn 
might put to some good account He was no speaker. He 
made no eloquent orations, but he helped in council, and 
silently joined in conducting business, and when he sat on the 
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platform there was something ornamental in his appearance, 
for he had a pleasant countenance and dressed like a gentle- 
man. 

Such were the fathers of the Congregational Library, and 
in their proceedings may be discovered another element of 
enterprise in addition to those already named. They were 
anxious for the literary improvement of the brethren, 
especially in reference to denominational history and 
principles ; and it is but gratitude on my part to say that 
I owed them much in the earlier part of my historical 
researches. 
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VI. 

FOUNDERS OF THE UNION. 

It is time to notice other men who were conspicuous in this 
important work, and I shall therefore draw from my own 
memory such recollections of their peculiarities as I can. I 
shall confine myself in the present group to those who took 
a general share in the undertaking, reserving for another 
section certain names connected with certain departments 
of the early proceedings. I shall have to stretch my canvas 
to a considerable width, and to introduce into the picture 
more figures than it is easy to manage. 

I begin with Thomas Palmer Bull, " Tommy the Grecian," 
as John Newton called him when a little boy. ** Mon cher 
Taureau^^ says the good old rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
writing to the father, William Bull, the Independent pastor 
of a church, and the Independent tutor of an academy at 
Newport Pagnell, an intimate and beloved friend of Cowper 
the poet. My personal acquaintance with Thomas Palmer 
Bull did not commence till several years after he was Chair- 
man of the Union. His chairmanship belonged to 1835. I 
visited him the first time upon the anniversary of the institu- 
tion over which he presided. His conversation, his display 
of Cowper relics and Newton MSS., his urbanity and simple 
ways, his walks with me in his garden, and the time he 
bestowed on me in his study, conjpletely won my heart, and 
and subsequent visits increased the attachment. He was a 
plain, country gentleman, whose inartificial politeness and 
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genuine refinement, albeit old fashioned, gave a chann to his 
society ; and I think I have heard that the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county ofiered to make him a magistrate, an honour 
which he declined. In his case, solid acquisitions were 
united to a sound understanding, and a large endowment of 
conunon sense ; and his faithful and judicious teaching built 
up and enlarged the church under his care. Wisdom and 
prudence guided all his affairs, and the domestic virtues he 
exemplified formed the character of his children, who still 
cherish a loving re\'erence for his memory. His father, 
William, preceded him in the Newport Pagnell pastorate, 
in which also his son Josiah followed him : and I had the 
honour of preaching at the celebration of their united 
ministry covering the space of one hundred years. 

I pass on now to one still better known. 

Dr. Raffles, chairman in 1839, was almost equally agree- 
able and popular as a public speaker and a parlour companion. 
He had a fine voice and kept it in command, so that the 
tones of his utterance well corresponded with the sentiments 
of his discourse. He delighted in preaching at the opening of 
chapels, and on one of these occasions he said to me in the 
vestry, "You see the old lion can roar stilL" His delivery- 
then, when he had reached beyond his seventieth year, was 
truly surprising. He was a thorough virtuoso. With what 
zest he would spread out his autographs, his engravings, his 
books, and his other curiosities ! With what enthusiasm he 
would dilate on the special preciousness of some amongst 
them ! How effectively he would describe the way in which 
he obtained certain treasures most highly valued ! For 
example, I remember his telling me that he went to the 
place where Heber had preached and where his favourite 
missionary hymn was sung, and hearing that it had been 
prepared for a particular occasion, he called on a man who 
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he thought had printed it, and obtained permission to 
rummage amongst some old papers and see whether the MS. 
of the hymn was not there. To his joy he found it, and for 
a small sum made it his own. I accompanied him to Rome 
in 1854, and I never can forget the buoyant humour and 
graphic vividness with which he related story after story on 
our way to Lyons, displaying at the same time powers of 
memory truly wonderful, for he recited long pieces which 
he had read in magazines years before and had never seen 
since. Some of them seemed to me incoherent verbiage, 
and how he could retain things of the kind so long and 
so easily, I must confess I cannot understand. His verbal 
memory, I suppose, was a great help to him in his early 
ministry, but latterly he read his sermons. I would mention 
further that he loved travelling, and had considerable taste 
for the fine arts — a more genial creature never lived. My 
last interview was very affecting when, unable to lie down 
because of the dropsy, he joined with me in the prayer 
I offered, and then concluded with most affectionate inter- 
cession on my own behalf as a man and a minister. 

Dr. Bennett, the chairman for 1840, was for fifteen years 
Principal of Rotherham Academy, and then left it to be the 
pastor of Falcon Street Chapel, London. My acquaintance 
never rose to anything like intimacy ; but I remember him 
well as a distinguished man in two capacities : first, as a 
public advocate of Christianity, when infidel orators in 
London were assailing the foundations of our faith ; and^ 
secondly, as a valorous champion of Evangelical Dissent, 
when the controversy respecting Voluntaryism began to 
arrest public attention. He had the reputation of being a 
good scholar, and his patristic learning appears in his Con- 
gregational Lecture on " The Theology of the Early Chris- 
tian Church." Better still, he proved himself a most efficient 
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and successful preacher; and I have now before me a 
letter from his son, Sir James Risden Bennett, in which 
he thus speaks of a sermon which his father delivered in 
thirty places through the length and breadth of the king- 
dom, from Dublin to the Land's End : " Of this sermon I 
heard him say, in his last days, when his earthly ser- 
vice was ended, that he had reason to think he had 
never preached it without learning, at some time or other 
afterwards, that it had been the means of the conversion of 
at least one soul." The cast of his piety, strongly imbued 
with a Whitefi eld-like ardour, may be gathered from a pas- 
sage in his diary, where he relates his conversion. " My 
whole soul was now altered. The bias of my will was 
turned. My grief now began to be alleviated, my hope in 
Divine mercy was strengthened ; and, shortly after, my load 
of guilt was entirely removed, my eyes were opened, and I 
found myself at the foot of the Cross. Such was the effect 
of the deliverance that I was overwhelmed, and was re- 
minded of the words, * Comfort me with apples, for I am 
sick of love; or ever I was aware my soul made me like 
the chariots of Amminadib.' Throughout this and the two 
following days I continued in a most ecstatic state. I lay 
down with a heart burning with redeeming love, and rose 
with the same delightful sensations. I could compare it to 
nothing but a gentle fire burning in my heart, indeed it 
seemed to have that physical effect on my frame that it 
seemed to me literally such a thing as a delightful glow 
kindled in my heart.'* This remarkable passage in the diary 
of a learned and thoughtful man may strike some readers 
as exhibiting a strange experience, described in strange 
language; but the experience and language were by no 
means strange fifty years ago, and they betokened a depth 
of piety respecting which there could be no mistake. 
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Richard Elliott, who occupied the chair in 1841, had been, 
if I mistake not, a thoughtless young man who, in passing by 
Surrey Chapel one Sunday night, was attracted by the lively 
singing, audible outside ; entering he heard words whereby 
he was saved. For many years he sustained with honour 
the pastoral office in the town of Devizes, where, and also 
throughout the West of England, his name was a tower of 
strength. Friend and neighbour to Jay of Bath, he united 
with him in promoting the cause of Evangelical religion to 
which his Nonconformity was subordinate and tributary. 
He presented an example of the power of character, and 
told for very much through what he was^ no less than by 
what he did. He embodied in life a vast amount of 
spiritual vital force. People felt and acknowledged the 
goodness of such men. I once visited him, and found him 
a Christian gentleman — intelligent, urbane, courteous. It 
was one of those pleasant occasions when an insight is 
caught into the elevating power of Christianity on the beau- 
tiful charities of home life ; and it added another speci- 
men to a large collection in memory's picture gallery of 
sanctified domestic bliss. 

Dr. Liefchild, a predecessor of mine at Kensington, before 
he became pastor of Craven Chapel, combined a peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of character with his ministerial diligence and 
zeal. He had a leonine look, which overawed his congre- 
gation, coupled, however, now and then with a smile truly 
seraphic. Whatever the calibre of his discourse at the be- 
ginning and the middle, he could touch a pitch of fervour 
at the close, such as I never saw surpassed : and Mr. Justice 
Talfourd, who as a youth often heard him in Hornton Street 
Chapel, where his mother worshipped, used to say that 
Liefchild came very near his idea of the Apostle Paul. His 
sermons were constructed upon the principle of reaching a 
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climax in the peroration. All prepared for that, and he 
used to lay down this maxim for pulpit oratory : " Begin 
low, proceed slow; rise higher, catch fire : be self-possessed 
when most impressed." Though he produced wonderful 
effects at public meetings, the pulpit was his throne, where 
he ruled his audience with a kind of imperial sway. His 
skill in the introduction of religious topics into common 
conversation was very remarkable, and he abounded in 
anecdotes illustrative of Scripture truth and spiritual ex- 
perience. On his deathbed he fancied himself entering 
within the everlasting doors, and exclaimed : " What don't 
you hear it ? those beautiful harps ! You can't all go in 
with me. I must go first ; but keep close behind me, and 
open the gates wide, wide, wide for all." On his tombstone 
are inscribed these words of his own : " I will creep as well 
as I can to Thy gates, I will die at Thy door. Yea, I will be 
found dead on the threshold of Thy mercy, with the ring of 
that door in my hand." Dr. Liefchild presided over the 
Assembly of 1842. 

John Reynolds, of Romsey, was ia man of graceful man- 
ners, of genuine politeness, the result of both education and 
intercourse with polished society. His father, I believe, 
was court physician; he himself became secretary to a 
Minister of State ; and, until death interrupted their inter- 
course, he shared the friendly acquaintance of his school- 
fellows — the Marquis of Lansdowne and Viscount Palmer- 
ston. His glowing domestic affection, his genuine and fer- 
vent piety, his self-sacrifice for conscience' sake — for he lost 
much by being a Dissenter — his irrepressible zeal for Evan- 
gelical truth, were crow^ning distinctions as they were promi- 
nent characteristics of a long and useful life. A visit he 
paid to Windsor long remained amongst bright home 
memories, to melt one day, I trust, into the realization of 
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perfected saintly fellowship. Mr. Reynolds, who was the 
father of our friend Dr. Reynolds, occupied the chair in 1843. 
The first time I saw John Burnet, chairman for 1845, 
was at a Bible Meeting in Freemasons' Hall, nearly fifty 
years ago^ As "Burnet of Cork" he was very popular, 
and his appearance on a platform elicited rounds of applause. 
Of middle stature, strong build, round face, with a counte- 
nance combining intelligence, geniality, humour, and a 
touch of sarcasm — with endless resources of speech, and a 
singular tact in debate — he could, in an easy flow of voice, 
command at will the largest audiences, and lead them on 
from gay to grave, with an Orpheus-like enchantment. On 
the occasion referred to, after alluding to the upturned 
faces of his audience as a " vast piece of human mosaic," 
he dwelt with effect on the contrast between the north and 
south of Ireland, as illustrating the effect of Protestantism 
on the one hand and Popery on the other. When he 
preached the missionary sermon at Surrey Chapel, it was 
said he did not chose his text till after he entered the vestry ; 
but this could onlv mean that he left to the last the choice 
of a motto. No doubt the train of thought he employed 
was to him familiar, but the language was impromptu. He 
rarely wrote anything ; but read much, so that he was one of 
Lord Bacon's full men. His memory was marvellous, and he 
could combine humour with pathos most successfully. His 
wit, sometimes caustic, was often playful ; and I heard Lord 
John Russell say to the Marquis of Lome, as Burnet rose 
to speak, ** Now we shall have some fun." All this in 
preaching was put aside ; and in the pulpit no one could be 
graver. In private he engrossed conversation, and in con- 
ducting an argument was prone to put down an opponent 
with a stroke of satire or a flash of drollery, when it was 
difficult for him to produce conclusive reasoning. 
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Dr. Vaughan, chairman in 1846, preceded me at Ken- 
sington, where his preaching, whilst too thoughtful to be 
widely popular, attracted a number of hearers not often 
found in Dissenting chapels. He addressed himself to men 
of intelligence and culture, and by them his ministry was 
highly appreciated. It served to win for Congregationalism 
the respect of circles in which before it had been perhaps 
despised ; but it did a nobler work by commending the gospel 
of Christ to those not much acquainted with its truths. 
Looking at him simply as a man fashioned by God's hand, 
and endowed with peculiar qualities of mind and heart, 
admirers placed him above the average order of his fellows. 
No one could see him on great occasions, when about to 
address an audience, without being struck with his appear- 
ance and manner, both of which at such times betokened a 
good deal that was truly remarkable. The light from under 
his knitted brow, his compressed lips, his lordly bearing, and 
his significant attitude and gestures, revealed what was quite 
out of the ordinary way, and raised in the listeners high 
expectations which were rarely disappointed. 

Proceeding to notice another name in this list, — late 
but not least, and only introduced late because, as he left 
us so lately, many who read these pages knew him so well, — 
I must say that I have often found it difficult for those who 
heard James Parsons only in his latter days, to understand 
stories of his earlier popularity, which I have told my 
brethren and friends. That popularity was amazing. I 
have seen congregations in the Tabernacle and in Totten- 
ham Court Chapel, who willingly waited for an hour, some- 
times more, to hear the tall, slim preacher open his lips to 
proclaim the Master's message. In words, which at first 
scarcely rose above a whisper, he caught attention and in- 
spired curiosity; convinced that something was about to 
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come which was worth hearing, the multitude would sit in 
breathless silence, panting for the end of sentences, which 
they caught gradually with more and more distinctness, until 
a pause in the shrill clear voice gave them an opportunity 
to relieve themselves by a slight cough and a change of 
posture. Then by a fresh effort, every face would be turned 
towards him, and, with a hand behind the ear, many a one 
would drink in the inspiration of his arguments and appeals. 
Over and above the interest of the truths he uttered, the 
force of his imagination, and the felicity of his diction, 
there went forth from him a sort of mesmeric influence, a 
kind of electric shock, which, as an old friend told me, 
made him feel as if he must grasp the pew with all his 
might to prevent being carried away by such a storm of 
eloquence. Many members of the bar who went the north- 
ern circuit fifty or forty years ago availed themselves of an 
opportunity to hear " Parsons of York ; " and he himself 
acknowledged to me that at a public meeting Sidney Smith, 
who was on the platform, expressed his gratification with 
the speech of the young Nonconformist. The intense 
earnestness of his appeals when closing his sermons was 
such as to make one think they were irresistible, that it was 
impossible under such influence to turn away from the 
gospel message, and to make, what Dante calls, ** the great 
refusal." In private, James Parsons' exquisite facetiousness, 
the point with which he would relate a story, the pertinency 
with which he would deliver a pun — ^at moments when he 
found it needful to unbend, after the pressure and strain of 
study and of preaching such as his — led captive the whole 
company ; and I have been astonished how he could pass 
as he did from grave to gay, how one who had so much 
power of pathos had also such power of humour. Yet 
looking into the depths of human nature, and dwelling on 
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laws of the human mind, we see, after all, how closely the 
two powers are connected, how indeed the one involves the 
other. Mr. Parsons was chairman in 1849. 

One more of my old friends must be mentioned. It is 
John Morison, who succeeded Mr. Parsons the following 
year. The I>ord who gave him much to do appointed him 
much to suffer. Never did I know a man who endured so 
much pain, and much of his work grew out of that circum- 
stance; for owing to sleepless nights, the time spent by 
others in rest were by him devoted to labour. The robust- 
ness of his constitution seemed to add to the anguish of his 
complicated and mysterious diseases, which kept him pri- 
soner in bed for months and months as his end drew near. 
Domestic sorrows were added to physical torture, and I felt, 
when from time to time quitting his sick chamber, how 
much he resembled Richard Baxter in the two main phases 
of his life. Though none of Dr. Morison's works are now 
much known, they were so numerous that his good wife 
once said they would cover the floor of a large room ; 
and besides what he accomplished as an author, few 
equalled him before he was quite laid aside in the abun- 
dance of his toils as a preacher, a pastor, a platform speaker, 
and a member of committees. He was chairman of the 
Union, as I have said, in 1850, and he took an active 
part in its proceedings from the beginning. 

Having come down to so late a date I must now pause, 
and pass over names which did not make a mark in our 
history until a later period. 
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VI I. 

EARLY PROCEEDINGS. 

The ministers of whom personal recollections are given 
in these imperfect sketches were all, more or less, under 
the influence of that progressive impulse to which I have 
made repeated reference. They wished to revive the spirit 
of religion throughout the Congregational body ; to dispel 
torpor where it existed ; to rouse to more energetic action 
those whose sentiments were in. favour of advancement ; to 
combine the churches throughout the country in a form of 
association that should not imperil their separate indepen- 
dence ; and to promote generally the spiritual welfare and 
the Christian usefulness of the whole denomination. 

I find that out of this healthful agitation, which largely 
prevailed, there arose a considerable amount of private 
discussion in ministerial circles, not unattended by a mea- 
sure of controversy, and by rivalries as to who should be 
first in the opening field. A London Provisional Committee 
was formed as early as the spring of 1830, and an address 
on the subject of a Congregational Union was published in 
January, 183 1. Delegates from churches sympathising in 
the enterprise assembled on the loth of May the same 
year, to the number of about one hundred, in the Congre- 
gational Library then recently opened I was that year a 
student at Highbury College, approaching the termination 
of my course, and I cannot distinctly recollect whether I 
was present on the occasion described, for, however im- 
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portant it now appears, it then excited interest in only a 
limited circle ; the meeting being somewhat of a prelimin- 
ary and tentative character, and watched by brethren outside 
with the idea that it would produce no very important 
results. But, though I have in my memory no picture of 
the gathering, I have distinctly before me at this moment 
the presence of the first chairman, Archibald Douglas, 
of Reading. I had during my previous vacation preached 
at Broad Street Meeting, — where Justice Talfourd had 
attended as a boy, where his grandfather, Mr. Noon, had 
been pastor, where Mr. Douglas officiated at the period of 
my visit — and being then in need of a co-pastor, owing to the 
infirmities of age, he, as well as some members of his flock,, 
had an idea, so I was afterwards informed, of inviting me to 
occupy the post ; but my delicate appearance, then betoken- 
ing consumption and an early removal, totally suppressed the 
notion if it ever really existed. My brief intercourse with the 
good man inspired me with respect and affection, and these 
ripened into friendship when, not long afterwards, I became 
his ministerial neighbour. He was a good specimen of our 
Congregational fathers fifty years ago. There existed then 
in the churches no craving after intellectual excitement, 
original thought, and freshness of illustration. I say this 
not in depreciation of the present, but as descriptive of the 
past Plain expositor)' teaching was in demand ; and Mr. 
Douglas, who certainly had no genius, only sound under- 
standing, with much shrewdness and sagacity, kept together 
to the end of life, a large and respectable congregation. 
His delivery was rather dull, yet many were converted and 
edified under his ministrations ; and it was his practice on 
Sunday afternoons to descend from the pulpit, and catechise 
the children — an exercise which, with his benign countenance 
and white head, and attired in gown and bands, he con- 
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ducted with much dignity and gentleness. Whatever he 
might be in the pulpit, he was lively in the parlour, and 
like certain Puritan divines of the seventeenth century, he 
was " facetious " enough in conversation. The guide, 
philosopher, and friend of a numerous flock, they were wont 
to consult him on temporal affairs, his long and large 
experience giving weight to his advice. With John Cook, 
of Maidenhead, and Alexander Redford, of Windsor, two 
other authorities with the churches of Berkshire, Mr, Doug- 
las completed a memorable triumvirate; and it might be 
said of them together, if not of each — as I remember Dean 
Alford once said to me of Archbishop Sumner — what was 
" counselled in those days, was as if a man had inquired of 
the oracle of God." Such was the person who appeared 
first on the list of chairmen, and I have no doubt he 
fulfilled his office with a dignitied urbanity. 

A report was presented at an adjourned meeting, when Dr. 
Joseph Fletcher, a very different person from Mr. Douglas, 
acted as President; he was too conspicuous and remark- 
able a person for me to pass by without some description, 
as 1 had the privilege, not indeed of his friendship, but of 
his acquaintance. There are some men whose memory 
is recalled by an imitation of their voice, not that they are 
"vox et prieterea nihil," but in their mode of utterance you 
discover something of their character. This was the case 
with Joseph Fletcher. He had much to express — he pos- 
d argumentative ability, wide power of illustration, and 
1 Christian, a Protestant, and an 
ingelical Nonconformist — he expressed these in rather 
" r way, A rich musical voice harmonized with his 
if sentiment; and it was marked by a certain catch 
I sentence, which indicated a careful study 
( inflexion, and was consonant with his command 
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at all times of a smooth, rhetorical diction. I never knew 
a man so extremely accurate both in the pulpit and in the 
parlour; you might fancy that he was dictating for the press, 
but all was done with perfect case. Fluent, ornate, pre- 
cise, all he said bore witness to his diligent habit of self- 
culture. His felicity of language and pertinence of remark 
were sometimes shown with extraordinary promptitude. 
Once, at a missionary meeting in Exeter Hall, he was called 
to supply the place of another, and on the spur of the 
moment he remarked, ** I received this morning a letter 
sealed with the motto, 'Nobis non nascimur'; and as *we 
are not bom for ourselves,' it becomes us to be ever ready 
in the service of others ; " he then branched out into a 
variety of effective appeals — one of them founded on an 
allusion to a little boy sitting by his side in company with 
his father, an illustrious statesman. He compared the son 
to Hannibal, the parent to Hamilcar, and the appearance 
of them at that meeting as like the presence of the never- 
to-be-forgotten Carthaginian at the Altar of the Gods — with 
this difference, that the Christian father was pledging his 
child, not to the destruction of enemies, but to the salvation 
of his fellow-men ; not to resentment, but to charity ; not 
to patriotic defiance, but catholic love. Under Dr. Flet- 
cher's presidency, at the meeting I have noticed, it was 
resolved to form a Union for the following purpose : — 

" That it is highly desirable and important to establish a 
Union of Congregational churches and ministers throughout 
England and Wales, founded on a full recognition of their 
own distinctive principle ; namely, the Scriptural right of 
every separate church to maintain perfect independence in 
the government and administration of its own particular 
affairs ; and therefore that the Union shall not in any case 
assume legislative authority, or become a court of appeal. 
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" I. To promote Evangelical religion in connection with 
the Congregational denomination. 

" 2. To cultivate brotherly affection and sincere co-opera- 
tion in everything relating to the interests of the associated 
churches. 

** 3. To establish fraternal correspondence with Congrega- 
tional churches, and other bodies of Christians, throughout 
the world. 

"4. To address an annual letter to the associated churches, 
accompanied with such information as may be deemed 
necessary. 

" 5. To obtain accurate statistical information relative to 
the Congregational churches throughout the kingdom, and 
the world at large. 

"6. To inquire into the present methods of collecting 
funds for the erection of places of worship, and to consider 
the practicability of introducing any improved plan. 

" 7. To assist in maintaining and enlarging the civil rights 
of Protestant Dissenters.*' 

The second annual gathering in 1832, under Mr. Chaplin, 
of Bishop's Stortford, witnessed the laying of the corner- 
stone of our institution. Two eminent individuals moved 
and seconded the adoption of a report from the Provisional 
Committee, appointed to frame the plan of union. I knew 
both speakers well in after years — John Angell James and 
John Burnet, the latter has been already noticed. The 
mural tablet to the memory of Mr. James placed in Carr's 
Lane Chapel, Birmingham, now so well occupied by our 
friend Mr. Dale, succinctly describes his character and 
career. "To the memory of John Angell James, who was 
for forty-five years pastor of the church assembling in this 
place, and whose mortal remains await the resurrection at 
the foot of this pulpit. He preached the Gospel of Christ 
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to two generations of men, not with eloquence of speech 
only, but by a life which reflected with constantly increasing 
lustre the image of his Lord The harmony between him 
and his flock was never once troubled during his long pas- 
torate, and their love and veneration for him no words can 
express. His writings exhort to faith and good works where- 
ever our language is spoken, and have been translated into 
many other tongues. His exertions mainly rescued Spring 
Hill College from extinction, and raised its new hall at 
Mosely; and whatever institution had for its object the glory 
of God, or the welfare of man found, in him a zealous ad- 
vocate and liberal supporter. All good men loved him, for 
though firmly attached to the Congregational denomination, 
he loved the universal Church better than any section of it, 
and even laboured to restore its unity." 

I shall never forget the first sermon I heard Mr. James 
preach. It was in Surrey Chapel, I think in 1828. The 
text was " Our conversation (or citizenship) is in heaven," 
and I was struck, as people in general were, with his mag- 
nificently toned voice, and his oratorical power, which had 
come to him as a birth-gift to be improved by cultivation. 
There was a touch of artificiality in most of the orators of 
that day, and if they adopted the maxim, ** Ars est celare 
artem," they did not always succeed in practice. More of 
naturalness would have been better, but, then, it would 
have altered the character of the most popular oratory. On 
the occasion to which I refer, Mr. James introduced an 
allusion to this eflect. A pilgrim in the middle ages on his 
way to Jerusalem passed through Constantinople. A friend 
took him from street to street, showed him its mosques and 
minarets, its palaces and bazaars, with commanding views of 
the superb scenery of the Golden Horn, and wondered to find 
the visitor so insensible to all these charms. " This is very 
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fine," the man replied, " but it is not the Holy City." In 
like manner, said the preacher, the pilgrim to heaven has 
his thoughts of things below chastened by the consciousness 
of a citizenship above. 

Dr. Brown, author of a life of John Howard, a man of 
poetical taste, an associate in that respect with Dr. Raffles 
and Josiah Conder, and also father to our honoured brother, 
James Baldwin Brown, then moved a resolution, seconded 
by John Brown, Esq. — I believe of Wareham — an ex- 
ceedingly zealous Nonconformist, to the effect that the 
Union be now formed. Mr. Han bury was elected Treasurer, 
and Dr. Tidman — whose memory is still dear — with two 
others, Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Joshua Wilson, were appointed 
Secretaries. 

At that same annual gathering, 1832, Mr. James presented 
a paper containing a declaration of the faith and order of 
Evangelical Congregationalists, and the important step to 
which this led calls for a few brief historical remarks. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that our Congregational 
fathers were averse to doctrinal statements and formularies, 
commonly called Creeds and Confessions. I now enter 
upon no controversial discussion, but confine myself to 
simple facts. Early Independent Churches, as they were 
called, were exceedingly particular respecting the doctrinal 
views of the members, and had many of them dogmatic 
declarations of their own, each church being considered 
responsible for its beliefs, without submitting to the authority 
of any other body whatever. The church at Windsor had a 
formulary of its own, by whom composed I cannot tell; 
and I dare sajr that such old documents, stating the faith of 
distinct churches, may be found elsewhere. Also the practice 
of a united confession obtained at an early period. The 
Westminster Assembly's Confession, which has had so great 
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an influence on the theology of Puritan Christendom, was 
the production not of Presbyterians only, but of the Inde- 
pendent brethren, perhaps ten or eleven altogether, in concert 
with the majority. And when, about the time of Oliver 
Cromwell's death, a meeting of Independents was held at 
the Savoy Palace, in London — a meeting to be distinguished 
from the Savoy Conference after the Restoration— they sub- 
stantially adopted as their own the doctrinal creed of West- 
minster, appending to it an elaborate manifesto of their 
ecclesiastical opinion as a distinct body of Christians. The 
propriety of publishing such documents was further recognized 
in **The Heads of Agreement" adopted by Independents and 
Presbyterians in 1690; and in the writings of some of the 
principal divines of our body during the last century, the 
practice was fully endorsed ; so it was by the sister or 
daughter churches of our denomination in New England. 
From all this it appears, whether approved or not by the 
denomination of the present day, that the founders of the 
Congregational Union acted in conformity with denomi- 
national precedents, in the step they took at their second 
general meeting. 

The divine employed to undertake the difficult task of 
framing the declaration was Dr. Redford, who was after- 
wards elected chairman for the year 1834. With his father, 
Alexander Redford, at Windsor, I was united as a son in 
the service of the gospel, and this relationship brought me 
into close relationship with the author of our denominational 
confession. He was a dignified man, and when I first knew 
him he overawed me by his presence ; afterwards the gentler 
virtues came within view, and I learned from those ac- 
quainted with him in early days, that time mellowed his 
strong, independent character. His intellectual power ran 
in a logical direction, and in debate he proved himself a 
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keen disputant. A canon of Worcester, where Dr. Redford 
was pastor, told me what laurels the Nonconformist won in 
controversy with somebody who had attacked the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity. Dr. Redford's reputation as 
an orthodox and also a learned divine would have been likely 
of itself to have secured for him the position of a sort of 
Dissenting Melancthon at that period ; but I have no doubt 
that his intimate friendship with Mr. James, and the great 
influence of that popular preacher, had much to do with 
Dr. Redford's appointment to the extraordinary office, 
which he very carefully discharged Although the Decla- 
ration is printed in the Year Book, I apprehend it is rarely 
looked at ; and as my " Reminiscences " may fall into the 
hands of those who are unacquainted with that publication, 
it may be well to quote the preparatory notes which ex- 
plain the position which the Declaration was designed to 
occupy. 

" I. It is not designed, in the following summary, to do more than to 
state the leading doctrines of faith and order maintained by Congre* 
gational Churches in general. 

"2. It is not proposed to offer any proofs, reasons, or arguments, in 
support of the doctrines herein stated, but simply to decide what the 
Denomination believes to be taught by the p^ of inspiration. 

"3. It is not intended to present a scholastic or critical confession of 
faith, but merely such a statement as any intelligent member of the 
body might offer, as containing its leading principles. 

"4. It is not intended that the following statemetat should be put forth 
with any authority, or as a standard to which assent should be re* 
quired. 

** 5. Disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of religion as a bond 
of union, and protesting against subscription to any human formularies 
as a term of communion, Congregationalists are yet willing to declare, 
for general information, what is commonly believed among them, 
reserving to every one the most perfect liberty of conscience. 

*' 6. Upon some minor points of doctrine and practice, they, differing 
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among themselves, allow to each other the right to form an unbiassed 
judgment of the Word of God. 

"7. They wish it to be observed, that, notwithstanding their jealousy 
of subscription to creeds and articles, and their disapproval of the 
imposition of any human standard, whether of faith or discipline, they 
are far more agreed in their doctrines and practices than any church 
which enjoins subscription, and enforces a human standard of orthodoxy ; 
and they believe that there is no minister and no church among them 
that would deny the substance of any one of the following doctrines of 
religion, though each might prefer to state his sentiments in his own 
way.** 

It is not my place here to criticise the production to 
which these explanatory notes are prefixed, but it may be 
proper to emphasize the fact that it did not pretend to 
be a full and particular confession of faith like that of West- 
minster, or of Augsburg, or of other memorable assemblies 
in former centuries and in other countries. The Declar- 
ation is singularly modest It aims at no precise definitions. 
It is by no means profoundly theological. It is popular 
rather than scholastic, but it is certainly in the XIV. and 
XVth. brief articles more closely allied tq the Church of 
Geneva than to any other. 

** XIV. They believe that all who will be saved were the objects 
of God*s eternal and electing love, and were given by an act of Divine 
sovereignty to the Son of God ; which in no way interferes with the 
system of means, nor with the grounds of human responsibility ; being 
wholly unrevealed as to its objects, and not a rule of human duty. 

" XV. They believe that the Scriptures teach the final perseverance 
of all true believers to a state of eternal blessedness, which they are ap- 
pointed to obtain through constant faith in Christ, and uniform obedience 
to His commands.** 

Upon the question whether these statements are scriptural, 
and reconcilable with our reason under the illumination of 
the Spirit, I do not enter. I would only say, that some who 
believe in a Divine election, and are deeply zealous for the 
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glory of Divine grace, would prefer to express their belief in 
different phraseology ; adding, that after all it is impossible 
in a couple of sentences to express the substance of Divine 
teaching on this unutterably momentous yet most mysterious 
subject The only point upon which I would insist is the 
historical one — that, on the whole, it set forth the current-^ 
belief of fifty years ago. The churches, as I have intimated, 
were then moderately Calvinistic, and much under the 
influence of such divines as Dr. Williams, Andrew Fuller, 
and Dr. Wardlaw. They believed in election and perse- ^ 
verance, in God's sovereignty and in " eflfectual calling ; *' 
but they also believed in personal accountableness, in the 
universal direction of gospel invitations, in the sufficiency^ 
of the Atonement for the whole race, and in the perfect 
equity of God's government of men. These were principles 
at the root of the spiritual outgrowth I have traced, and of 
which the if nion was one of the fruits. 

The draft prepared by Dr. Redford was introduced by 
Mr. James as ** drawn up by an individual at the request of 
several brethren in town and country." Not adopting it im- 
mediately, the meeting invited the opinion of the associated 
ministers and churches as to " whether in accordance with 
the example of our Nonconformist ancestors, it be desirable 
to present to the public a declaration of the leading articles 
of our faith and discipline ; and whether, if it be deemed 
desirable, that declaration should be made by such a state- 
ment as that which has just been read (the reference was 
to the preliminary notes) but not discussed, in the meeting 
of the Union, subject to such modifications as may be 
suggested and generally agreed on at the next general 
meeting." The caution exercised further appears in a 
resolution, that the Committee should prepare a letter care- 
fully stating the object of the document to be the com- 
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munication of information to the public on the doctrine 
held by Congregationalists. 

Joseph Gilbert occupied the chair in 1833. He was 
the author of a course of Congregational Lectures on 
'' The Atonement,*' in which its basis and bearings and the 
grounds on which the principle of substitution rests are 
fully discussed. The object is to establish the necessity of 
such a provision on a priori grounds, — so feu* resembling 
Anselm's method, only selecting different points of argu- 
ment, proceeding along a line like that of Leibnitz in his view 
of justice as a modification of benevolence. Mr. Gilbert's 
theory, very ably sustained, struck me as a young man, 
and I thought it explained the rationale of redemption ; but 
the older I grow the more I am convinced that in human 
judgment, the idea of the Atonement being necessary, 
follows from the idea of its existence, not the idea of its 
existence from that of its necessity. Simple Scil^ture is the 
only sure basis on which to rest our whole belief of this 
gracious provision ; and whilst the fact is revealed, there 
lies below it a vast deal which, as John Howe says, is 
" shrouded in venerable darkness." 

I am not aware that I ever saw Mr. Gilbert more than 
once, and that was at a meeting for the assertion of 
Dissenters' rights, in which he took a lively interest, and 
then I was particularly impressed with the gracefulness of his 
appearance and manners. 

I have a letter of Mr. Gilbert's written to his wife, Anne 
Taylor — who with her sister Jane published "Original 
Hymns for Children " — in which letter he gives the following 
account : " On Tuesday I was, as expected, enthroned in 
great state amongst about two hundred ministers and 
delegates for five hours ; and I am again to be thus exalted, 
I suppose, to-morrow, to which day at seven in the morning 
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the meeting was adjourned." "A meeting was held on Friday 
which commenced at 8 o'clock, when the epitome of Congre- 
gational faith was adopted, it being stated in the resolution 
that the document had met with * the general approbation 
of the churches, and that it was not intended as a test or 
creed for subscription.' " 

I was not present at this early meeting, being a young 
minister fully engaged in pastoral work just after my ordina- 
tion, and not considering myself qualified to take part in the 
councils of grave and reverend seniors, whom I regarded 
with a respect and submission characteristic of the youth- 
ful brethren in those days. But from what I can gather, 
it would seem that little discussion was created by the 
reading of the production. It was accepted from a con- 
sciousness on the part of the Assembly, that it expressed 
the average sentiments of the represented community; but 
there were some whose opinions were not in entire con- 
currence with all the statements. There were a few indis- 
posed to adopt even moderate Calvinistic articles. I know 
that some present could not be called Calvinists in any prope 
sense of the designation. Rather they approached an 
Arminian standpoint ; but also there were those, not many I 
think, who regarded Dr. Redford's statement as not going far 
enough in the opposite direction. If a small number lagged 
behind, one representative theologian of that day marched 
a considerable distance before. Richard Winter Hamilton 
wrote a letter to Algernon Wells not long afterwards — I have 
the letter in my possession — where he says, "You and I may 
talk many things, but it ought to be no medium of moot 
points. I am no accuser, but I do fear that there is creeping 
among us a refining method as to the great propoundings ot 
the gospel. The full-blooded dogma of the old school must 
be revived. Popery, Methodism, etc., can speak of Divine 
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sacrifice, * the blood of God;' our own hymns abound in the 
expressions, * God the mighty Maker died ; ' but there is a 
modern shrinking from them. This is but a type of a class. 
Our Congregational Union symbol of faith is to me un- 
satisfactory and lamentable. Doctrinal and experimental 
purity ought to be everything to us, ends — Nonconformity 
but means to it We are under close microscopic inspection. 
Many would come over to us, but they think there is a 
falling-off from our rigid patrisdc theology ; not with me or 
you, but some departments are tainted." There is much 
here that is significant It denoted a dinging to phraseology 
now discarded as highly objectionable ; and it also pointed 
to a feeling which prevailed beyond the writer's own theo- 
logical character and influence. Less pronounced as to 
certain doctrines, and seeing the other side of them as he 
did not, still they were most strenuous in upholding what 
they held to he doctrinal orthodoxy and ecclesiastical purity 
as great ends, to which many other things were to be placed 
in subserviency. Congregationalism in their estimation — in 
the estimation of the bulk of the brethren — was not an end, 
but only means to the attainment of the highest truth and 
the noblest spirituality. 

In this respect Dr. Hamilton was a representative man, of 
a stamp, too, such as one rarely finds — not narrow, ignorant, 
or half-educated, not averse to literature and jealous of 
science — quite the contrary. He had a rare combination of 
logical and imaginative faculties, but his defects were 
obvious. He was ready to draw an admitted premiss beyond 
a point, where men who look on both sides of the road 
are wont to pause. He was as daring as Augustine and 
Luther, yet was not kept in check as much as they were by 
opposite considerations. And, unfortunately, he wrought 
out his doctrines in too rhetorical a form. Florid rhetoric 
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was with him a common fault. Metaphorical language 
obtruded into his treatment of abstract themes. His style 
had in it too little of simple easy nature, it was full of 
passionately laboured art Indeed, art with this remarkably 
able and gifted man became a second nature. A long series 
of his short sentences had, as a friend remarked, the effect 
which very short steps have on a companion who takes well- 
proportioned strides. His thoughts gulped out like liquid 
from a large full bottle with a tiny neck. This habit brought 
down on his head severe criticism, which he regarded with a 
warm resentment, seldom, if ever, acrimonious. His profuse 
literary allusions laid him open to the charge of pedantry ; 
but really he had read a vast amount of Greek and Latin, and, 
with a retentive memory, to him passages came readily home 
when others had to go out in search of them. His wit was 
keen, his skill in punning dexterous ; and a story never lost 
when he told it. He loved society, and mingled with all 
sorts of people. His heart was large, his home hospitable, 
and his purse ever open to give as well as to pay. Though 
a sturdy Dissenter, he used to call once a year on Dr. 
Hook, the High Church Vicar of Leeds, to render what the 
latter, whose friendship I highly valued, once told me, in 
one of his charming playful moods, his Dissenting neighbour 
called " a pepper com mark of respect,*' the smallest amount 
that he could render some would remark ; but neither the vicar 
nor the minister looked at it in that light — it was genially 
accepted by the one as it was sincerely oflfered by the other. 
Churchmen of diflferent creeds, they were brother English- 
men and brother Christians to the heart's core. 

With such different tendencies as existed in the Union 
at that period, of which other examples might be afforded 
beyond what I have given, it is pleasant to remember how 
much cordial aflfection, how much brotherly love then 
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prevailed. There were, they said, storms without, but they 
congratulated one another on peace within ; and I can testify 
from what I saw in my early days, that the Union meetings 
were feasts of charity. " When some future histories," says 
the Report of 1836, " shall undertake to describe the dis- 
positions of the public mind in the present age, the spirit of 
searching inquiry, of independent thought, and of bold innova- 
tion, which is now diflfused through it, will not be omitted. 
These tendencies, which characterize the more active and 
intelligent classes of the community, do not restrict their 
influence to matters of secular interest, but prepare to enter 
within the enclosure of the sanctuary, and to subject all that 
pertains to religion to the obvious tests of Divine authority, 
primitive usage, and practical utility. To this cause may be 
attributed some of those controversies on faith and practice 
which at the present moment agitate several denominations 
of British Christians ; and we, therefore, dear brethren, can- 
not fail on this solemn and delightful occasion, to bless the 
God of peace and love, that amidst the general excitement 
of the public mind, our individual and associated churches, 
necessarily so susceptible of popular excitement and control, 
have been preserved steadfast in the faith, keeping the unity 
of the spirit in the bonds of peace." 

As we peruse this passage we see how our fathers bewailed 
the existence of what since then has been more fully 
developed; and language similar to theirs, with more 
emphasis and descriptive of a bolder challenge of established 
beliefs, is common enough now ; but, instead of regarding 
their own vessel as at all exposed to the storm sweeping over 
the ocean of thought, we see how they congra^lated them- 
selves, and thanked God for the quiet waters over which 
they were enabled to make their way. They knew not what 
was to follow, they did not see how the great gale, making 
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wide circles, would narrow some day, and catch their own 
bark, and others not longer-sighted than themselves, within 
its eddies. 

Rejoicing in their own unity and the depth of their mutual 
affections, they braced up their loins for a renewal of the old 
warfare between their own principles and those of many 
brethren in the Establishment 

The members of the Union at the commencement of its 
history, so early as 1833, passed a series of resolutions, in 
which they said that the institutions of the Gospel ordained 
by Christ being sufficient for their own purposes, without 
the aid of the civil power, the application of this power for 
the enforcement of those institutions must be considered as 
a reflection on the wisdom of Christ, and an offence against 
His authority; and that those grievances under which 
Nonconformists then laboured, such as exclusion from the 
Universities, obligation to pay Church rates, and other 
Church dues, and difficulties connected with the laws of 
registration, of burial, and of marriage, made an imperative 
call on them to put forth ** strenuous efforts, in conjunction 
with other Dissenters, to obtain relief from these heavy 
burdens, and humiliating and unjust, impositions, which 
they had long endured." 

At the same time, however, the promotion of union 
amongst Evangelical Nonconformists was expressly recog- 
nized as another object the Assembly kept in view ; and it 
was resolved that the Union, being bound to fraternise with 
all demoninations holding the pure faith of Christ, and 
" avowing its belief in the unlawfulness of using the secular 
power in the kingdom of Christ," should make overtures to 
the United Associate Synod of Scotland, proposing an ex- 
change of delegates at the annual assemblies. Extending 
their views beyond the shores of Great Britain, the brethren 
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the same year recommended that arrangements should be 
made for the attendance of two or three delegates, in 1834, 
at the meetings of the Presbyterian Assembly in Philadelphia, 
and the Congregational meetings in New England. 

Practical work might be said to begin in earnest with the 
Annual Assembly of 1837. Then the Colonial Missionary 
Society was formed, partly as the result of a visit to the 
United States and Canada, paid by Dr. Reed with his com- 
panion Dr. Matheson, partly through the zealous exertions 
of Thomas Binney, and partly in connection with the 
appointment of Algernon Wells as secretary, in association 
with the other two ministers now named. All were personal 
friends, especially the last two. 

Dr. Reed, great as a philanthropist — ^great as the founder 
of asylums, which have made his name famous throughout 
Europe and America — will be chiefly known by posterity in 
those beneficent relations to the orphan and the idiot in his 
beloved country. But though never much of a denomina- 
tional man, rather working along lines of individual and self- 
chosen effort ; never, as far as I can remember, a prominent 
and familiar figure on the Union platform, rather busying 
himself with pastoral work, and preaching on particular 
occasions ; yet he was a very pronounced Dissenter, and 
during his term of office attended to colonial affairs in 
connection with the Union. But his most conspicuous 
appearance in its history is as one of the deputation to our 
transatlantic brethren, who, with his colleague Dr. Matheson, 
conveyed affectionate salutations from the English Union, 
and after his return published an interesting account of his 
travels, containing a description of the falls of Niagara, 
decidedly the best I ever read 

Of Thomas Binney I spoke at large at the time of his 
lamented decease, and now only repeat what I said then. 
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It was remarked by John Howe, respecting a friend, that 
he was wrought *' luto meliore^ of better, or more accurately 
figured and finely-turned clay." And Calamy said of Howe, 
"There is that in his looks and carriage which discovers 
that he has something within which is uncommonly, great, 
and tends to excite veneration." Gregory Nyssen said of 
Basil that his "face was attuned to the harmony of the 
soul." Somewhat similar things might be said of Thomas 
Binney. You see him now, through the eye of memory, 
with portly, frame, noble head, ample brow, thin scattered 
locks, expressive eye, changeful countenance, now fierce 
with indignation, then smiling as a child's in gentlest love. 
You recognize in him a model — a study for art — ^an object 
which did, as it well might, arrest attention from passers-by 
as he walked the streets. 

He liked to throw his thoughts into the form of ratio- 
cination, and he spent his main power in articulating joints 
between positions and inferences, between premisses and 
conclusions. He was more at home in building up logical 
structures, than in digging up the facts and principles on 
which they surely rest. His imagination was subordinate to 
his judgment ; it .was never touched by mystic influences ; 
it never soared into transcendental realms. In thought, as 
in other things, he was an Englishman, addicted more to 
practical than speculative studies ; having keen, penetrating 
common sense, rather than the insight which leads into 
regions of abstract inquiry. With other people, I have often 
thought he would have made an eminent lawyer. He had 
great talent of the forensic kind — was admirable in stating 
a case, explaining a law, defending a position, and sifting a 
heap of evidence. 

In conducting an argument, establishing a position, or 
illustrating a point, he wrought not in frost, but in fire ; 
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what he said or wrote appeared, not in a pale, dry light, 
either scientific or didactic, but with much of glow, some- 
times reaching even to furnace heat. Some paragraphs in his 
sermons were at once so pellucid and so burning, as to 
remind one of the apocalyptic sea of glass mingled with fire. 
Surely all this could not have been in vain ! 

His strong affections were manifested in private even 
more than in public life. I have heard him say that people 
gave him credit for having brains, but he was quite sure he 
had a heart I have seen him tremble with emotion, and 
weep like a child at a tale of sorrow — at some touch of 
, tenderness in passing words or incidents. His pity and 
compassion for people in trouble, I know, surpassed what is 
ordinary; and he would set to work, heart and hand, to 
help poor brethren out of difficulties, so far as pecuniary 
resources were of use. Irritability, occasional explosions of 
temper were but natural in one constituted as he was ; but 
malignity or revenge had no place in his bosom. He could 
forgive generously without parade, manifesting it in conduct 
rather than by speech. 

Algernon Wells is forgotten by many who well remember 
Thomas Binney. They were great friends, and the latter 
said of the former in a funeral sermon for him, which he 
preached and published in 185 1 : 

"Our departed friend possessed, as is well-known, re- 
markable talents for business. Soon after his settlement he 
became, I understand, the mainspring and life of the mis- 
sionary organizations of the county of Essex. They, in 
their several departments, were greatly indebted for their 
efficient working, to his indefatigable attention and eminent 
sagacity. When the Congregational Union was first pro- 
jected, he did not feel quite sure that it was allowable or 
safe ! Having early imbibed the spirit of the old Inde- 
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pendents — brave and true men, though exaggerating some^ 
what personal rights and individual liberty — he was a great 
friend to freedom, civil and religious ; very jealous of 
ecclesiastical usurpation ; and hence his fear of the proposed 
movement. He attended one of the early meetings of the 
Union, not so much as an objector as a doubter — pro- 
posing difficulties and seeking their solution — the ultimate 
result of which was, that he became its devoted secretary 
himself! In his combined offices of secretary to the Union 
and to the Colonial Missionary Society— in the latter of 
which I personally acted with him during the whole time he 
fulfilled its duties — it is hardly possible to award him ex- 
cessive praise. His wise suggestions, his efficient plans, his 
judgment in counsel, his prudence in action, his full official 
preparations for business, whether of private committees or 
public meetings, his talent for correspondence, his tact in 
difficulties, his beautiful addresses, printed or spoken, his 
bearing and deportment, spirit and tone — everything be* 
longing to him, within him, and about him, marked him 
out as one whom God had peculiarly qualified for that 
kind of work which he did so well, and of which, therefore, 
he was called upon to do so much." 

I had a great affection for Algernon Wells, and I now 
distinctly call to mind that blended pathos and humour 
which gave an exquisite charm to his unaffected manly 
character. He had, like Thomas Aquinas, "the gift of 
tears,*' and was apt to weep on public occasions when his 
heart was touched, or his carefully finished plans were in- 
terrupted ; but he had a fund of humour in conversation, 
and could pour forth sunny smiles and hearty, healthy 
laughs, such as I do not think often irradiated and warmed 
the countenance of the angelic doctor. His death was like 
his life, full of faith and love and joy ; and when his end 
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was drawing nearer than he apprehended, he said to Dr. 
Burder : " My dear firiend, if it please God, I hope to be 
able to preach as I have never yet done. Not that I 
reproach myself with having concealed or forgotten it No, 
but more than ever I would fain speak of it as I have 
thought and felt here. I would make it the first thing, the 
preeminent. All gathered knowledge, all history, all poetry, 
all pleasant thoughts and happy things — all that I have, and 
am, and know, and think, shall range round and illustrate, 
but be subordinate to this the glorious gospel ! The more 
I think of it in my long and quiet ponderings, the more 
precious and needful it becomes to me 1 '' 

After the formation of the Colonial Society, which by the 
earnest advice of Algernon Wells was incorporated with the 
Union, and formed an integral part of it, other forms of 
Missionary effort were adopted ; and in the eighth Annual 
Assembly, the subject of Home Missions vras taken up and 
discussed. It was strongly urged by Mr. Watson, of 
Musselburgh, who entered into details of labour carried on 
by the Scottish Union — by Sir Culling Eardley, then much 
more of a Congregationalist in spirit and principle than he 
afterwards became, but a man who, throughout his Christian 
life, aimed at the promotion of a Catholic Evangelical Union 
— and by a Committee of the Dorsetshire Association, 
through the annual letter, or address, which they had been 
requested to prepare, and was read at the Assembly's meet- 
ing. The report for the year took up the subject, and it 
may even now be read with interest, as containing the germi- 
nant principle out of which have grown the plans and opera- 
tions, to receive, I trust, new life and vigour from this Jubilee 
celebration. 

Here I must pause : the Irish Evangelical Society was not 
adopted until 1840, and that is too late a date for me to touch 
in these '' Reminiscences." 
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The early meetings of the Union were small ; that which 
was held in 1833 not amounting to more than 149, inclusive 
of students who were present. The Congregational Library 
then afforded sufficient accommodation ; and I think I can 
see the long table at the upper end ; the chairman seated 
on an elevation just beneath Thomas Wilson's portrait, the 
leaders of the denomination occupying chairs close by ; 
single forms down the room in front of the bookcases; 
rows of similar seats in the middle of the Library, leaving a 
narrow passage on each side — the whole space pretty well 
filled at the commencement of the meeting ; later on in the 
day, a good many vacancies, which one brother after another 
dropping in again or coming late did but scantily occupy. 
It was a quiet, calm, homely gathering. No elaborate 
address from the chair, no series of disquisitional papers, no 
eloquent speeches, no crowd of spectators. The fathers 
talked in an easy colloquial style, discussing points of busi- 
ness, offering practical suggestions, or uttering words of 
devout sentiment for the encouragement of each other and 
the younger brethren. . The younger brethren sat with great 
reverence listening to what their elders had to say, and 
rarely joining in the Conference as participants in the 
debates. For debates did arise, and points of difference 
were canvassed, though agreement was always sought, and 
I do not remember any instances of division. Everything 
was done sedately; but there were occasional touches of 
humour, especially on the part of Burnet, Hamilton, and 
Parsons ; and I think that occasionally some refreshments 
were brought in, for once a delegate gravely asked " whether 
any news had been heard from the Sandwich Islands?" 
The meetings, as years went on, gradually increased in 
numbers, until it was found necessary to leave the Congre- 
gational Library ; and when the brethren first migrated, it 
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was to Cfosby Hall, where the antique architecture, the 
storied walls, the well-carved oaken roof, and a large plat- 
form standing where once rose the stately dais, gave dignity 
to the surroundings and made us feel more important than 
before^ Then began those carefully prepared addresses, 
which have imparted an attractive feature to our assemblies 
and largely increased the attendance of the public. 

In these " Reminiscences " I shall be thought perhaps, by 
some, to be needlessly minute ; but, when I consider how 
valuable good Robert Baillie*s account of the Jerusalem 
Chamber and the Westminster Assembly has proved, how 
it is quoted oftener by historians than more dignified de- 
scription of other things, I am prevented from running my 
pen through what I have written, though some critics might 
suggest my doing so. I leave the gossiping record for the 
benefit of inquisitive seekers after Nonconformist antiquities, 
when the last of the present fathers shall be sleeping in the 
grave. 
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VIII. 

MINISTERS WHO WERE ON THE MARGIN, OR QUITE 

OUTSIDE. 

One of the most popular ministers of our denomination 
during the first half of the present century was William Jay, 
of Bath. He made an impression, not only on Noncon- 
formists, but on the general public, rarely equalled ; and both 
in his own pulpit and when he visited London, he gathered 
round him admiring crowds. His style of preaching was 
an innovation on the stiff models of orthodox eloquence ; 
instead of metaphysical discussion, or a series of laboured 
theological proofs, or a stately flow of polished sentences on 
Scripture facts and precepts, he adopted a homely, quaint, 
but carefully prepared, method of expression, which, without 
offending the taste of the cultivated, laid hold of public 
attention and went home to the hearts of the poor and 
uneducated. I often read his sermons now in my old age 
with delight and profit; they are so full, so pointed, so in- 
genious, so scriptural — in all respects so goo(}. His voice 
resembled the tones of an organ — rich, powerful, and pathetic 
— and the witchery of his whole ministration in the pulpit won 
the eulogiums of William Wilberforce and Richard Brindley 
Sheridan, and also inspired the admiration of the Rajah 
Rammohun Roy. There was a real touch of genius in his 
descriptions, thrown off in a few artless words, as when 
describing the man born blind, he said, " he had never seen 
the blushing of the rose or the dawn of the morning, and 

5 
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had never looked into his mother's face as she wept over 
him, saying, * My poor boy, my poor blind boy ! ' *' Dr. 
Morison related this to me, and I now repeat it as well 
as I can remember after the lapse of many years. This 
remarkable man took no pleasure in public meetings, disliked 
platforms, and eschewed speech-making; but he was per- 
suaded once to preach at an Autumnal Conference in 
Bristol, when he delivered a wonderful sermon on the duty 
of proclaiming the gospel, taking as his text the words — 
" If these should hold their peace, the stones would imme- 
diately cry out" 

The Claytons — a family of ministers, including a father 
and three sons — stood in the front rank of our Noncon- 
formity when I was a lad. The father, a gentleman dignified 
and courtly, had come under the influence of Lady Hunting- 
don, and to the time of his death he remained steadily at- 
tached to the doctrines dear to her ladyship. He was a Dis- 
senter, but of a moderate type, and had no sympathy with 
some of his brethren in their political views ; as might 
l)e expected, he cultivated the most friendly relations with 
the principal Evangelical clergy of his day, especially John 
Newton and Richard Cecil I once spent several hours in 
his company as I was about to enter Highbury College, 
and received from him ministerial advice and encourage- 
ment, which was helpful and animating; and about the 
same time I heard him preach at the Old Meeting, in Nor- 
wich, a characteristic discourse, full of wise, practical coun- 
sels, from the words, " Let us go again and visit our brethren 
in every city where we have preached the word of the Lord 
and see how they do,'* He had visited the place forty years 
before, and now he asked the congregation, after many 
changes, how they did^ making inquiries in relation to their 
temporal as well as spiritual affairs — the latter were most 
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prominent — and he put to them the homely question, 
" Have you made your wills." There was tlien often more 
of specific reference to the moral and prudent guidance of " 
human life than we are familiar with now-a-days. I men- 
tion Mr. Clayton, senior, chiefly for the sake of noticing his 
two sons, John and George, whose ministerial course he 
powerfully shaped, and who, in many respects, reflected and 
perpetuated the habit and style of their venerated father. 
The sons took some part in the affairs of the Union, being 
present at its early meetings ; but I do not remember that 
they were ever very active supporters of the enterprise \ 
certainly they were not conspicuous among the leaders who 
sat on the platform. They were types of a class at that 
period large and influential, chiefly known by their popular 
Evangelical ministrations, their exemplary discharge of pas- 
toral duties, and their zealous support of all catholic insti- 
tutions for the spread of the gospel, their gentlemanly 
demeanour, and their large intercourse with ministers and 
people of other denominations. 

My friend, Thomas Adkins, of Southampton, I find was 
present at the fifth Annual Assembly, and preached the 
autumnal sermon in 1853 ; he also cordially joined in enter- 
taining the brethren at Southampton when a meeting was 
held there at a later period ; but as to the Union he never 
occupied the office of chairman, and I do not recollect his 
coming to the front when I was young. It would be an 
important omission not to introduce his name into these 
** Reminiscenses,** as he was a man of great popularity and 
influence, conspicuous not only as a preacher, but as a firm 
and consistent advocate of Dissent ; he also took a 
zealous part in the Anti-corn Law Conference held at Man- 
chester in 1 84 1. He belonged to the rhetorical class of 
orators, careful and precise in the use of language, so that 
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his sermons, speeches, and conversation were as if read out 
of a book ; he was a student of elocution, a thorough gentle- 
man, well read, and sensitively alive to every departure 
from the old Puritan theology. 

Another of our ministers was in some respects more 
popular than any of his brethren during the first quarter of 
the century. I refer to Dr. Collyer, who by his soft silvery 
tone of address and by his volumes of lectures, attracted 
the attention not only of the middle class, but of people in 
the highest ranks, including members of the Royal Family. 
The Duke of Kent and the Duke of Sussex treated him 
with marked kindness, and I remember his telling me how 
the former of those distinguished personages, just before his 
death, invited him and his daughter to come and spend 
part of a day, that they might see something of the Prin- 
cess Victoria, then a very little child ; but the enjoyment of 
this honour was prevented by the death of the Duke, As 
a specimen of the manner in which many besides himself 
were accustomed to express their Nonconformity, I will 
introduce a passage from his preface to a revised edition of 
the Church of England Services for Matrimony, Baptism^ 
the Lord^s Supper, the Visitation of the Sick, and the Burial 
of the Dead 

" From the doctrines of the Church of England," he says, 
"as generally stated in her Articles, I certainly do not 
dissent, and in respect of forms^ except in so far as it may 
be attempted to impose them contrary to conscience, I have 
never deemed them worthy of controversy. The question 
of separation is one not of forms, but of principles. The 
question of an Establishment abstractedly affects the Church 
of England only in common with all other Establishments. 
As a question of national expediency^ it is one of great diffi- 
culty ; as a political question, it involves civil rights exclu- 
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sively; but as a scriptural one, it appears to be much 
narrowed and simplified, and, confining myself to this, as 
I think the legitimate view of the subject, as an individual, 
I am conscientiously a Dissenter. I regard Jesus Christ as 
the only head of the Church, as alone having power and 
right to prescribe rules for its government, as having already 
done this in His Word ; to which, and not to human au- 
thority in matters of religion, we are properly subject, while, 
in many things civil and secular, we owe all obedience 
to the magistracy of the country ; and I deem it to be the 
duty of- every man to judge for himself in things involving 
his everlasting interests, and the right of every religious 
society, as an independent church, to choose its own officers 
and govern its own affairs, while it ought to cultivate a spirit 
of union, and to adopt a system of co-operation, with the 
whole Christian body, for mutual edification, and for the 
advancement of the cause of religion in the world. This 
appearing to me to be the platform of the New Testament, 
I cannot but consider Congregational churches most con- 
sonant with the constitution of primitive churches : and 
their modes of worship as best according with scriptural 
simplicity and as most conducive to spirituality." 

Then after referring to his departure from the Established 
Church, he goes on to say — 

" Because I feel myself conscientiously obliged to separate 
from the system, 1 am not therefore alienated from the 
people ; and when I protest against a spirit, which, if it do 
not un-christianize, does actually un-church all that dissent 
from this system, it is in sorrow, not in anger. My desire is 
to reconcile, and not to irritate; to unite, and not to divide; 
to produce the great principles of the common salvation in 
wliich we agree, and to contend earnestly for these ; that we 
may deal tenderly with each other in forms and circum- 
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stances wherein we differ, and not, in zeal for a part}% 
dissolve the ties of that charity which is the very bond of 
perfectness. I have, in my time, had the privilege of melt- 
ing down many prejudices. . . . 

" And now that, in a sense, I am no more in the world — 
separated fh>m all public engagements, and with difficulty 
discharging those which are pastoral; suffering under a 
malady which may in a moment arrest the movement of 
the wheel at the fountain — I do not feel less interest in the 
Church of Christ, nor less love to my fellow Christians of all 
denominations. I wish not to multiply divisions, but to 
promote unanimity. Would that all occasions of strife were 
at an end, and that the one family on earth (for after all it 
is one family) were more like the one family in heaven — a 
family of love." 

These sentiments widely prevailed amongst ministers of 
our denomination half a centur)* aga 

Dr. Collyer took no share in the business of the Union, 
for what reason this happened I do not know ; but as I saw 
a good deal of his frail state of health in the latter part of 
life, when we were co-trustees of the Coward Fund, and 
heard him say repeatedly that a disease of the heart pre- 
vented him from undertaking any duty beyond that of 
preaching to his own flock, I infer that ver>' likely his 
absence from our assemblies was to be mainly attributed to 
that cause. 

It is time now to introduce the names of some who took 
strong exception to the new methods of Congregational 
action, and tenaciously clung to the conservatism of old- 
fashioned Independency. One of this class, with whom in 
youth I had an intimate acquaintance, which ripened into 
an endeared friendship as life advanced, was John Nelson 
Goult)', a relative of Lord Nelson, whose aunt or cousin, I 
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forget her exact relationship, had been very kind to me as a 
little boy. Mr. Goulty was known to everybody at Brighton 
as an active philanthropist, anxious to promote the welfare 
of the town ; to every Independent in Sussex, as a zealous 
supporter of village preaching in connection with our de- 
nomination ; and to a very wide circle of churches and 
individuals throughout the country, as a staunch friend to 
civil and religious liberty. I have often heard him speak of 
his efforts to defeat Lord Sidmouth's Bill in 181 1, efforts 
which brought him into connection with some leading Whig 
politicians \ and of his intercourse witli all sorts of people, 
amongst whom he ever strove to make himself spiritually 
useful. The great charm of his life consisted in his genial 
conversational habits, for an equally interesting relater of 
personal anecdotes and of interviews with noted characters, 
I have rarely met with ; and no one could be with him long 
without finding out what a staunch upholder of old Inde- 
pendent principles and customs the good man was. He 
felt immensely jealous of all proceedings which threatened 
ecclesiastical liberty, which trenched in the smallest degree 
upon the right of churches to manage their own affairs, 
without the interference of extraneous authority. Nobody, 
perhaps, was ever more earnest in repressing evils at the 
beginning ; and few equalled him in his lynx-eyed per- 
ception of minute innovations upon what he held to be 
orthodox doctrine as to ecclesiasticism and theology. He 
adhered to the strong Calvinistic views of primitive Inde- 
pendents, and was as strenuous as they were in opposition 
to all Presbyterian tendencies. Hence he was alarmed 
when the Union was projected, and argued against it might 
and main. He saw in it a Trojan horse full of mischief; 
predicted the rise of spiritual assumption; suspected the 
approach of a controlling money power; deprecated the 
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perils of centralization ; and strove to hark back his brethren 
from deceitful bye-ways to the well and wisely trodden paths 
of the old Dissent 

I had not the privilege of knowing John Griffin, of 
Portsea, and only remember seeing him once in Surrey 
Chapel pulpit, when his appearance struck me as that of 
a beautiful old prophet, bringing good tidings from the 
Lord, and sent to win men to truth and goodness, not by 
sensational oratory, but by words of wisdom and love ; but 
Mr. Griffin, I believe, shared with Mr. Goulty in his alien- 
ation from the Union Assemblies : so also, I have heard, 
did Mr. Guyer of Ryde— a saintly man — not to mention 
others up and down the country. 
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IX. 

COMPARISON OF PAST AND PRESENT. 

Nobody can look back on the past fifty years without being 
struck with the numerous changes which have taken place, 
and it is impossible that they should have left Congrega- 
tionalism unaffected by them. 

I. There have been changes in theological thought. Here 
I confine myself for a while to the mere statement of facts. 
Two important currents set in at the time to which my 
" Reminiscences " relate. The Anglo-Catholicism of tlie six- 
teenth century, after slumbering a long while, rose up with 
surprising energy about fifty years ago. The Tractarian 
controversy, as it was called, excited an amount of agitation 
which few now are able to understand. The feeling aroused 
was not only intense, but bitter. It was regarded as a war 
of life and death, and when it ended in its earliest form, the 
movement was checked by the secession of a large number 
of clergymen to the Church of Rome ; but it was found that 
the sentiments of the High Church party were leavening the 
minds and shaping the characters of large numbers outside 
their own circle. High Churchism, in respect both to 
•doctrine and ceremonies, gradually went on making way 
until it developed itself in practices and teachings such as 
only a few can distinguish from the Roman Catholic ritual 
and the Roman Catholic creed. Before this revival ration- 
alistic thought, as it may be termed, made a vigorous 
appearance, and High Churchism was a reaction against it. 
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The reaction told upon the cause which had produced it. 
Tractarianism excited Rationalism to make a wider oppo- 
sition than before to fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion, such as the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
together with the assertion of the supernatural character of 
Divine Revelation. For Tractarians, with all their faults, 
had insisted strongly on all these points, and had, in fact, 
placed them at the front of their teaching. Rationalism, I 
repeat, helped to revive Anglo-Catholicism, and Anglo - 
Catholicism provoked Rationalism to do its worst. Con- 
sequently a course of criticism followed of a most destructive 
nature, being antagonistic, not only to sacramental dogmas, 
but to the doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, and the 
Inspiration of Scripture — doctrines held in common, though 
after different modes, by Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals. 
The first of these systems attracted the attention of 
Congregationalists at the beginning, and some amongst us- 
came forward as the zealous champions of Evangelical 
Protestantism against the revival of mediaeval religion, which 
we apprehended would pave the way to Popery, as in fact it 
did in a large number of instances. Perhaps in this manner, 
and by these means, the last generation of Nonconformists, 
Independents amongst the rest, were fortified in their old 
faith, and were put on their guard against perilous principles 
and insinuations ; and that wave of influence, I apprehend, 
has not yet broken on the sands. But the movement has 
touched us in other ways, -^stheticism of worship blended 
itself with the current of Anglo-Catholic thought ; a revival 
of Gothic architecture and the study of church music and 
psalmody were early and obvious manifestations of the 
impulse which rose to the surface about 1830. Quite apart 
from the symbolism of these changes as produced by the 
High Church party, and more as an aesthetic sentiment than 
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anything else, quite capable of alliance with spirituality of 
worship, and of action according to anti- sacramental 
methods, Gothic architecture and highly cultivated church 
music have, as a matter of fact, found place amongst us. 
within the last thirty years, to an extent which would have 
startled some of the older men who joined in forming the 
Union. 

I. Habits, thoughts, and feelings, originating in outside 
quarters, have thus affected us practically ; and, at the same 
time, the activity of what is termed free thought has pene- 
trated into the inner circles of theological opinion. A great 
deal amongst us as to belief in Evangelical principles 
remains substantially the same as at the foundation of the 
Union ; but also changes have taken place of different kinds. 
The free exercise of Biblical criticism has modified opinion 
in reference to the meaning of Scripture, and the manner in 
which the sacred books were produced. In different degrees- 
it has influenced current convictions amongst us at this- 
moment ; in some degrees leaving what is vital untouched, 
in other degrees creating unsettlement, hesitation, doubt. 
Physical science and metaphysical philosophy, entering 
within the sphere of theological thoughtfulness, have touched 
the minds of ministers and students amongst ourselves as 
well as amongst other people ; and have made visible 
marks in our denominational literature, and are likely to- 
make more. For example : the conditions of the argument 
respecting the existence of God, the government of the 
world, and the immortality of the soul — in other words, 
those principles which lie at the basis of what we call 
Natural Religion — have manifestly undergone a change. The 
problems are the same, and the reasonings which attempt ta 
solve them are, I believe, more or less essentially the same ; 
but the mode of dealing with these fundamental questions 
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has necessarily undergone alteration, because of the altered 
method of attacking our religious beliefs. What in the 
tactics of scepticism was once mainly critical or mainly 
historical or mainly metaphysical, is now mainly scientific, 
and this has led of course to a corresponding change in the 
mode of defence. It is interesting and instructive to com- 
pare books and sermons on these themes by our prede- 
cessors with books and sermons relative to the same topics 
by our contemporaries. It will be seen how modern 
advocates amongst us have mastered branches of antagon- 
istic literature unanticipated by our fathers ; but they have, 
in this respect, only studied adaptation to the new perils, and 
the new needs of the 'age in which our lot is cast. 

2. There have been changes in the denominational style 
of preaching. The sermons of to-day are different from the 
sermons half a century ago — ^^universally perhaps different in 
style, which is inevitable and need not detain us — in many 
cases different in substance, which demands attention and 
inquiry. Certainly there were doctrines commonly preached 
then of which the same cannot be said now — the depravity 
of men in general ; the doctrine of conversion as expounded 
by early revivalists ; justification by faith according to the 
Puritan type of teaching ; the Anselmic doctrine of satis- 
faction ; the intercession of the Redeemer in heaven, as 
represented by the old divines ; the sovereignty of Divine 
grace in connection with the equity of the Divine govern- 
ment, as explained and defended by Dr. Williams; the 
perseverance of the saints ; the privilege of adoption ; and 
the electing love of God, according to Calvinistic systems of 
Divinity. Let it be distincdy understood I am at present 
only enumerating facts — nothing more. That the subjects I 
have just specified do not occupy that place, in many of our 
pulpits at least, which they did half a century ago will not, I 
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apprehend, be disputed by any one largely acquainted with 
our denomination. 

3. To pass for a moment from the pulpit to the platform 
and the press — from theological to ecclesiastical questions, 
particularly those which, from their nature and froiti various 
circumstances, have become complicated with political move- 
ments. The Congregationalists of 1881 have had their 
attention turned more distinctly and njore extensively to 
fundamental principles of Church government than was the 
case with Congregationalists up to 183 1. A new current of 
thought and feeling then set in. Under the discipline of 
circumstances, always an efficient factor in the development 
of opinions, our predecessors then looked more deeply into 
the controversy between Dissent and the Established Church 
than their fathers had done at the beginning of the century ; 
and the principles of voluntaryism and willinghood, as they 
came to be called, were brought to the front. Not that they 
were new doctrines, but rather old roots of thought which 
had really been lying under the surface soil of Noncon- 
formity from Puritan times. However, fifty years ago, they 
began to be more prominently expounded and enforced 
than they had been before ; and ever since they have been 
illustrated and applied in speeches and books far beyond 
what was the case when I was a boy. And the complica- 
tions of ecclesiastical with political questions, together with 
the growing influence of Nonconformity generally in national 
affairs, have created a measure of activity and force in our 
denomination, as well as in others, with regard to matters 
affecting Church and State, such as would have surprised 
the elder founders of our Union. 

Still, with the purpose of calling to mind common facts, 
I would remark. 

4. That there have been changes in the habits of our 
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home life. It is impossible to do more than to indicate 
what is meant by a few strokes of the pen. Without at- 
tempting even a momentary criticism, without prejudging 
the question as to how far it is an improvement, and how 
far it is otherwise, the fact is obvious enough, that whereas 
family and private reading was very select, very limited, now 
with us, as with others, it has become very general, very 
broad, very "promiscuous." Fiction, once even condemned, 
then only suspected and looked at askance, is now 
devoured. The most sensational are admitted, discussed, 
perhaps by some excused, if not praised Opinions altogether 
tabooed or unknown are now brought under the notice of 
young people in periodicals lying on many a drawing-room 
table. With this freedom in reading, there is often united a 
freedom in reference to amusements; places of entertain- 
ment are frequented, and modes of diversion are common, 
such as were unknown to families amongst us two genera- 
tions ago. Moreover, a style of living obtains in contrast 
with the domestic arrangements and expenses of the old 
time. Conformity to fashion in some of its excesses may 
be seen in furniture, dinner, and dress amongst people of 
different religious circles. Some time ago an excellent lady, 
one of a family in high position among the dignitaries of the 
Church, was making a remark to me of this latter kind in 
reference to her own circle, intimating the difference between 
what she had been familiar with in her girlhood, and what she 
saw in advanced age. In such respects it is the same with 
Dissenters as with Church people. And may I be per- 
mitted to remark that I have noticed in families I have 
visited of late years a more frequent omission of domestic 
evening prayer than used to be the case. 

5. Amongst other changes are some connected with the 
altered condition of town and country, of rural and sub- 
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urban districts. London is a very different place from what 
it was ; so is Manchester ; so are a number of other neigh- 
bourhoods. The consequence is that congregations inside 
towns and cities are diminished, congregations outside are 
increased— increased in numbers, in size, and in resources. 
The City parish churches of the metropolis are deserted ; 
City Congregational churches have well-nigh disappeared. 
People flock from business streets to country villas, and 
hence we have numerous large and beautiful chapels 
erected all around London ; and the same may be said of 
the industrial seats of prosperity throughout the land. In 
estimating the progress of Dissent, account of course is lo 
be taken of this wide and important revolution. Also, it is 
to be considered that many small English towns are on the 
decline ; that enterprising people leave village and hamlet 
for huge hives of industry ; and hence, as well as for other 
reasons. Independent congregations in some agricultural 
districts are less than they were, and congregations of the 
same order in commercial and manufacturing districts are 
larger than they were. 

6. With all these changes come others — -political and 
relative. I have witnessed in my day, as hinted already, a 
large increase of political influence on the part of Noncon- 
formists in general, and on the part of Congregationalists in 
particular. The weight of their votes in the election of 
members of Parliament is recognized by all parties, whereas 
it was comparatively small when I was a youth; and I 
need scarcely point to the number of men in the House of 
Commons who are connected with our churches — there 
were few if any fifty years ago. The revolution in the 
relative state of Church and Dissent is also obvious. I need 
not say in what a low spiritual condition the former was 
when our Union was projected. How inactive were the 
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clergy, how supine the people. Then Nonconformity found 
but little in the Establishment which could compete with 
itself in certain forms of activity and zeal : now the Estab- 
lishment, I am thankful to say, is putting forth an immense 
amount of strength in the promotion of religious and benevo- 
lent objects. The part which the highest ecclesiastical 
dignitaries are taking in religious and philanthropic move- 
ments, and the work of parochial incumbents and their 
curates, have considerably altered the comparative influence 
and the relative position of the two great divisions of our 
English Protestant world. Under such circumstances, with 
all possible charity, it requires steady, powerful effort to hold 
our own, and to promote the usefulness of our ministers and 
the prosperity of our churches. Finally, on this point, there 
has, within the last twenty years, been a manifest advance 
in the social intercourse of members belonging to our de- 
nomination and other Dissenting bodies with Episcopalian 
brethren. Interchanges of friendship have been most 
pleasant ; and we have many beautiful memories of sympathy 
and love on the part of two distinguished men whom we 
shall see no more — Dean Alford and Dean Stanley — whose 
loss some of us affectionately lament as amongst our private 
friends, whilst we all do honour to their genius and their 
virtues. They assisted to inaugurate occasions of intercourse, 
fruitful of kindness and good-will ; and I trust that now they 
are gone, we shall seek to perpetuate the good feeling they did 
so much to enkindle ; and let me not omit to say, that I am 
persuaded the union of some of our learned brethren with 
the Committees of Revision at Westminster have done much 
towards producing a change in the social and private rela- 
tions of Church and Dissent, such as our fathers could not 
foresee. 
I have thus far endeavoured to adhere to facts without 
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oflfering any comments upon them; it is now proper, in look- 
ing over them again, to strike a balance, to set gains and losses 
against each other, and so aim at forming as true an idea 
as possible of the state of Congregationalism now, as com- 
pared with what it was when our Union was formed. We are 
liable to mistakes when in religious matters we reckon up 
loss on the one hand and gain on the other. What we count 
as gain may not be really so ; it is the same as to what 
we count as loss. There may be differences of opinion as 
to gain and loss in theology. For example, some may 
think it a loss to have let go certain theological expressions 
not found in ^Scripture, but yet derived from Scripture, of 
which the famous words satisfaction for sin afford a notable 
instance ; others, however, may think it no loss, but rather 
an advantage to have passed out of the reign of scholasticism 
into a simpler atmosphere of religious thought, remaining 
content with the original language of Revelation, acknow- 
ledging the mystery which underlies the fact and principle 
of Atonement rather than recasting the Divine idea in any 
mould of human philosophy, however carefully constructed 
on the study of Holy Writ 

Some others, again, may think it a gain to pass by what 
are called mysterious doctrines of all kinds, and to dwell 
only or mainly upon the moral and the practical side of 
Christianity, and so present it to the world in a more reason- 
able point of view, commending itself to the rationalistic 
thinkers of the age ; but certainly there are large numbers 
who would estimate this change as involving much more 
loss than gain, and as a mistaken endeavour to conciliate 
enemies by the sacrifice of what is dear to friends. 

Taking a somewhat larger view, we shall not, I think, be 
far wrong if we set down the following items on the credit 
side. 

6 
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I. There prevails a better understanding of the true 
relation of theology to religion. Theology and religion 
used to be confounded together. A proper distinction 
was not made between theology as a branch of meta- 
physical science, and religion, as comprising on the one 
hand the simple revelation of God to man, and on the other 
the experience of its power in human hearts. More know- 
ledge of theology was expected from Evangelical believers 
than the powers and advantages of many amongst them 
could reasonably lead one to expect; and more of the 
formulas of theological thinking, as excogitated from the 
scholastic study of the Bible and religion, were introduced into 
the pulpit than tended to spiritual enlightenment and edifi- 
cation. Distinctions were made according to a wire-drawing 
and hair-splitting process, such as those undisciplined in 
abstract thought found it hard to comprehend and estimate. 
Sermons often ran into minute divisions and particulars, not 
unlike mediaeval scholastic dissertations, and the aroma of 
the gospel was lost in the attempt to cork it up in small 
narrow-mouthed bottles. Nor was there a due apprehension 
of the circle of mystery surrounding some of the revelations 
of Scripture. It seems to have been supposed that a pretty 
complete system of the spiritual universe, and the relation 
of its parts to each other, could be constructed ; that the 
sublimest truth could be packed within the compass of a 
few carefully constructed logical propositions; and that 
personal piety very much depended upon the intellectual 
apprehension of such theological statements. The beautiful 
story of the poor woman who said, " If I may but touch His 
garment I shall be whole," was not forgotten ; but it was 
not applied to the extent it might have been. To touch " the 
hem " was scarcely allowed to be sufficient ; a grasp of com- 
plicated folds in the broad mantle was sometimes enforced 
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as essential A change for the better in this respect has 
taken place. And now a simpler operation of faith, in its 
intellectual phases, is exhibited as the means of union with 
the Redeeming Lord ; it is recognized as an operation in 
which feeling and thought blend together ; the heart takes 
part as well as the head, and faith, whilst including the re- 
ception of what is stated in Scripture about Christ, is brought 
before us as distinguished pre-eminently by personal trust 
which rests on Christ, as the " Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world," as " the Mediator between God 
and man," as " the Way, the Truth, and the Life." 

2. I think also that this is a gain : we judge more fairly 
of those who differ from us. We have been taught to make 
allowances for education, for the influences of friendship, 
for early professions, and for individual idios3nicrasies ; and, 
whilst maintaining the immutability of Divine truth, we 
have learned to discriminate between glorious perfections in- 
herent in itself and human perceptions of them, and to dis- 
cover that these perceptions are influenced by a vast variety 
of circumstances of which God must be left to judge, not 
man. Our own consciousness, our own personal convictions, 
which are a law unto ourselves, enable and require us to 
deal with our own characters after a manner in which it is 
impossible to deal with the character of others. These im- 
pressions, now prevalent, tend to the inspiration and main- 
tenance of a broad charity. They are in harmony with the 
thirteenth chapter of Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
and, accordingly, there is an advance in the extension of 
kindly estimates to devout and pious people all round. The 
love that hopeth all things, that believeth all things, that 
endureth all things — not in a loose way of application, but in 
accordance with the apostle's meaning — is more loyally en- 
throned in our pulpits and our churches than it ever was. 
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Thus what really were narrow prejudices, and however 
softened down by explanation were of a sectarian cast, have 
melted away to a considerable degree ; windows are opened 
to see brethren in Christ where once they were not discerned, 
breezes of affection are let in from quarters formerly ignored, 
and sympathy is wafted back "which blesses him that gives 
and him that takes." 

3. There is, moreover, a stricter application of Chris- 
tianity to the common conduct and duties of life. I am 
not speaking of practice, but of precept It is a great mis- 
take to suppose, I think I have said as much already, that 
our fathers were mere doctrinalists ; they were, for the most 
part, in their teaching quite as practical as they were doc- 
trinal : but I apprehend that there is now more than ever a 
large amount of direct pungent reference to the immoralities 
of commercial life, the immoralities of religious controversy, 
the immoralities of political conduct, the immoralities of 
critical judgment, whether expressed in public or private, 
from the press or in the parlour, and the immoralities con- 
nected with luxury, extravagance, and display. In one 
respect, especially, there has been a most beneficial change 
both in teaching and practice. The evils of intemperance 
are set forth in our day with a force never paralleled in the 
past ; and the waste and the folly of old drinking customs, 
which good men formally tolerated, if they did not encourage, 
have been exposed with no unmerited indignation. The 
habits of society amongst us are changed for the better. In 
the higher circles, at public dinners, by the middle-class, 
intoxicating liquors are not quaffed as they used to be. In 
the rear of abstinence marches a wise moderation, and where 
the total pledge is declined, no ridicule is cast on the tee- 
totaler as there once was, rather he is praised for the good 
he has done and is doing. The clergy are banding together 
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to put down intemperance, and to deal with the pressing 
question of intoxicating drinks, in connection with coming 
legislation on the subject; and I am happy to know that so 
many members of this Union are enlisted in the same mag- 
nificent army. 

4. Further, I would call attention to this point, that cer 
tain views of our Blessed Lord — important, practical, and 
helpful to the spiritual life of believers — are now insisted on 
more than they used to be. It was once a reproach, not 
just indeed, but in some cases perhaps rather plausible, that 
in Evangelical pulpits mpre was thought of His place in the 
universe than of His incomparable excellence. It would be 
daring and false, indeed, to charge that on Congregational 
preaching for some time past. Christ's character has been 
exalted. The moral virtues of His life on earth have been 
dwelt upon as manifesting the highest perfections of God. 
His purity, holiness, truth, patience, long-suffering, and 
gentleness, have been devoutly pourtrayed as exhibiting 
" the image of the invisible God," " the brightness of the 
Father's glory." Special pains have been taken to bring 
forward the moral elements of His physical miracles, show- 
ing that those miracles were not only wonders^ but signs — 
signs of His Divine pity and compassion, signs illustrative 
of the healing virtue of His gospel and spirit, in all the 
variety of their gracious operations. Christ's example has 
been held up with more distinctness, and pressed home 
upon Christians with more emphasis than ever. The imi- 
tation of our Lord is a familiar subject in our pulpits. 
Thomas k Kempis could not attach to it more importance, 
or dwell upon it more lovingly, or commend it on grounds 
higher, if so high. Christ's friendship and sympathy have 
taken their proper place in the teachings from our pulpits. 
That He is a friend who sticketh closer than a brother — a 
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loving friend, an ever present friend, with us in dally life, in 
our homes, in our sorrows, in our bereavements, and at the 
hour of death ; all this, in heart soothing tones, recurs ever 
and anon in the ministrations of our brethren, giving to our 
churches comfort, strength, and joy. That He is touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, that He was tried in all 
points like as we are, that He is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, a present help in the time of trouble — these 
blessed assurances, I believe, form the burden of frequent 
messages delivered to the suffering children of God. I am 
not intending to depreciate the past, but to set in just 
relation to it the characteristics of the present. Whatever 
might be said respecting these gracious topics fifty years ago, 
they occupy a higher position at this epoch of our Jubilee 
celebration. 

5. Another particular must not be omitted. Within the 
last fifty years there has been a manifest advance in our 
religious activity, and in the contributions made by our 
churches to religious objects. Forms of usefulness, temporal 
and spiritual, have come into existence, and are familiar 
to us, which were entirely unknown to our fathers. Not 
only are organized works of charity carried on by our com- 
munities, but a number of individual and private enterprizes 
for the present and future well-being of neighbours, par- 
ticularly amongst the poor, are undertaken by many, especi- 
ally ladies — a phase of Christian individualism most helpful 
and most praiseworthy. The money given to missionary 
movements, home and foreign, and to chapel building 
throughout the country, together with the increased income 
of numerous ministers, and the interest taken in the Church 
Aid Society, are proofs not only of the augmented wealth 
of the denomination, but of its disposition to make use of 
increased means for the service and glory of the Master. 
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I have thus indicated changes which I consider as gains. 
But have we no reason to speak of other changes as invol- 
ving loss ? Certainly ; when, instead of a full exhibition of 
the redeeming love of God in the gospel of Christ, only 
" a faint shadow of Christian sentiment " and graphic sketches 
" touched with Christian tints " appear, there must be loss — 
grievous loss. What is called the subjective side of Chris- 
tianity — I dislike this fashionable phraseology, but I use it 
because it is common, and it saves a lengthened periphrasis — 
is often presented, too much, if not entirely apart, from the 
objective. Now New Testament facts and doctrines, or 
principles if the phrase be preferred, are so essential to the 
production of the experience and practice of a truly Christian 
life, that if the former be overlooked or thrown into the 
back-ground, the latter are impossible. They have not the 
soil in which they must be planted in order to grow — ^not the 
roots out of which alone they can ever spring. Faith in 
Christ as our Saviour, as the great Sacrifice for sin, " as 
made unto us of God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption," was the backbone, not only of our old 
Puritan theology, but of our old Evangelical religion ; and 
I cannot see how it can be otherwise than that the latter 
will pine away and perish, when unstrengthened and unfed 
by the nourishment of positive faith in the distinctive truths 
of the gospel. Christian life must have something to live 
upon. It cannot support itself It dies without the bread 
of God that came down from Heaven. And therefore 
when we miss that there must be terrible loss. 

And to advert further to a subject already mentioned, the 
domestic and social habits of modern Congregationalists, if 
some things altered be improved by the alteration, as I think 
they are, some others are changed for the worse. I cannot 
go into details, but there is one word very comprehensive. 
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very expressive — simplicity of life — in which I cannot but 
think many of our families have sunk below the old standard 
which was prevalent in Nonconformist homes. I have heard 
men of taste, men of refinement, men standing high in the 
political and social world, speak with enthusiasm of the 
beautiful, simple life which they enjoyed as boys brought up 
in Congregational homes. It might have some needless 
restraints, it might lack some desirable refinements ; but it 
was charmingly marked by habits of inexpensiveness and 
unostentation, by the absence of what is now so prevalent, 
worldliness^ not in the Puritanical, but in the common-sense 
use of the word. The worldliness of family life must entail 
spiritual loss. 

And may I add, that as it regards the manner in which 
we maintain our Nonconformity and our own Church system, 
there is in several quarters a disposition to place them mainly 
upon the ground that they are reasonable, expedient, wise, 
and friendly to the diffusion of that spirit of freedom which 
is the glory of our age. Little or nothing is said of the 
scriptural authority on which our fathers used to rest their 
main conclusions. No doubt some of the Puritans went to 
an unjustifiable length in the claim they made to Scripture 
precedent for their ecclesiastical proceedings ; but this dis- 
appeared amongst us long ago, and it used to be common at 
ordinations, and at the induction of a minister into a new 
pastorate to do no more than this— namely, to affirm that in 
- the outline of our policy, as to the independence of our 
churches, the official equality of our ministers, the source of 
their support, the order of the diaconate, the administration 
of ordinances, and the maintenance of discipline, we have 
scriptural ground on which to base our institutions. But to 
do no more than that was to do much. Conclusions reached 
in that way gave strength to conviction and firmness to pro- 
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cedure. The men who reached them knew where they 
were, understood their position, and were able to maintain 
it. They stood not on quicksands, at the mercy of changing 
currents, but on a rock. It is a great loss, I am convinced, 
to leave that solid ground. 

Upon only one thing more will I venture to say a word. 
I have touched on changes as to family worship — I now 
couple with them changes as to public worship. Two 
changes are very common — absence from Sunday evening 
services, and absence from weekly prayer-meetings. Many 
of our people are getting into the habit of attending the 
house of God once a day, on the plea that one sermon is 
quite enough to hear, and to ponder over if worth hearing. 
Undoubtedly this is true of preaching. But what of wor- 
ship? Worship is more than preaching: it is the end of 
preaching ; it is the sacred choir in the spiritual Church, to 
which preaching, as a spacious goodly nave, is meant to lead 
up the congregation. Once a day may be quite enough for 
listening to a fellow mortal But is twice a day too much 
for the worship of Almighty God ? It is one of the perils of 
Nonconformity that we are tempted to think more of preach- 
ing than of worship. In proportion to the existence of that 
habit we suffer loss. In days when we had less of worldly 
prosperity, prayer-meetings used to be esteemed as gauges 
by which to measure the spiritual life of our churches. The 
notion might be carried too far ; but assuredly they were, in 
many an instance, a secret of strength to the small, obscure, 
perhaps despised, community which, like Jacob, wrestled in 
prayer, week after week, with Him who is the Angel of the 
Covenant, each saying like Israel the prince, " I will not let 
Thee go except Thou bless me." I do not say such prayer 
has vanished, but where it has abated, much more where it has 
ceased, there is loss — all the more grievous that it is not felt 
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On the subject of gain and loss I wish to fortify myself 
with a second opinion, and therefore I have consulted a 
brother beloved of large and long experience. He reckons 
under the former head : " a more accurate method of studying 
and interpreting Holy Scripture, getting at the real character 
and purpose of every part of it ; " and, " at the same time, 
a more careful attention to the moral aspects of Christ's 
Atonement," noting distinctly its powerful influence on the 
minds and hearts of men. He also alludes to " the abandon- 
ment of an artificial mode of expression as to the Divine 
Being," which used dogmatically to distinguish "between 
what He may do as a Sovereign, and what He may claim or 
allow on the ground of strict equity : " also to an altered tone 
with reference to " the rigid severance of justification and 
sanctification." These are decided advantages. My friend 
also speaks of the recognition of a moral element in Chris- 
tian faith, and of a more discriminative method of dealing 
with human nature and the moral condition of mankind, as 
amongst improvements in modern theology amongst our 
ministerial brethren. 

But, on the other hand, he specifies what may be regarded 
as serious losses ; namely, " a diminished sense of sin, and 
therefore a diminished conviction as to the need of an 
Atonement : " a depreciation of doctrine, and a consequent 
want of precision and accuracy, both in general Christian 
thoughtfulness, and in " the application of gospel motives to 
the practical business of human life : " "a want also of true 
f and real preaching, the pith and essence of Christianity being 
taken for granted instead of being set in a blaze of light. 
The absence of directness in dealing with souls, appeals like 
those of days gone by having in many quarters almost 
ceased." 

He also adverts to loss of simplicity in domestic, and of 
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high principle in commercial, life; much which is censur- 
able being tolerated for the sake of doing a large business 
and securing swift gains. Luxury and display in connection 
with all this, taking the place of that beautiful unworldliness 
which we witnessed and admired in the days of our boy- 
hood. Finally, he deplores the readiness there is nowadays 
to throw up the doctrine of conversion and the new birth, 
and to break down the barrier which used to separate the 
Church from the world ; discipline being relaxed, and the 
duty of confessing Christ being too much lost sight of 

In the review of losses, no doubt there is reason for grave 
anxiety, and the fear is not unnatural that other convictions 
and habits which we regard as precious may slip out of the 
hands of those who follow us. I am accustomed to compare 
the intellectual reaction at the beginning of the last century 
against the theology of the Commonwealth, as parallel to 
what is going on in the present day. The spiritual decline 
which followed, and which called forth the lamentations of 
Watts and Doddridge, is full of premonition and warning 
for the brethren who will take our places in future years. 
But though I am by no means blind to ominous signs of 
the times, I entertain, on the whole, much more of hope 
than fear. After temporary decay there came renewed 
spiritual invigoration. Revival followed relapse, and the 
end of the century was far brighter than the beginning. 
And as to vicissitudes in theological thought, I observe 
that apparently downward movements have often proved 
zigzags in a real ascent; for welcome developments of 
Divine truths have again and again assumed a spiral appear- 
ance, and what seemed at the time like going back was in 
fact only an abandonment of old mistakes and misappre- 
hensions, serving afterwards to help on their way the pil- 
grims of truth. Above all, I have confidence in the promise 
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of Jesus Christ, that the Holy and Blessed Spirit will abide 
with His Church for ever. 

In conclusion it should be remembered, that whatever in 
the past may awaken admiration and excite us to imitate 
noble examples, the past, as a whole, can never be repro- 
duced, nor is it desirable that it should. "The wheels of 
time are not made to roll backward.'' The condition at 
the close of this century of our little Christendom must 
inevitably be different from what it was at the beginning, 
even as the condition of the large Christendom, the catholic 
circle of existing churches, could not now be the same as 
that of the Church at Jerusalem immediately after Pentecost- 
The ages have seen decline and corruption enough to 
produce shame and sorrow ; but they have also, in God's 
good providence, accumulated gains of knowledge and 
experience, warning and encouragement, improvement and 
stimulus, which it would be extremely ungrateful not to 
attribute to our Divine Master, who has so many ways of 
educating His disciples. And fifty years have taught us 
something, which our fathers did not apprehend, and 
opened up to us paths of advancement and usefulness which 
it was not given them to see; and therefore, whilst we 
accept the real wealth which they bequeathed, and hold it 
fast as a precious inheritance, we are not to undervalue the 
additions made to it in later days. We are to preserve what 
ought to be preserved, recover what should not have been 
lost, and then, on the old Divine lines, make as much pro- 
gress as possible. 

The revelation of the one great " I AM " to Abraham in 
Ur of the Chaldees, the ladder dropped from heaven to 
earth fastening the two together in Jacob's inspired dream, 
the mystic flame amidst the branches of Moses' bush, and 
the night of the passover with the sprinkled blood of the 
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paschal lamb, these memories were not to be lost, they were 
meant to be grounds for further knowledge, further conse- 
cration, more implicit obedience, and attempts at achieve- 
ments before unthought o^ as the ransomed army listened 
to the behest, " Speak unto the children of Israel that they 
goforwardJ* 

That immortal story has its lesson for us. 
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